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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGERS  AND  ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVES  OF  SHIPYARDS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY,  ASSEMBLED  IN  THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  NOVEMBER  9 AND  10,  1917. 


Gentlemen:  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  to  recommend  as  follows: 

That  the  Conference  reaffirm  the  policies  outlined  in  the  Shipbuilders’  Con- 
ference in  Boston,  October  1 and  2,  to  wit : 

On  the  subject  of  scamping,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  process  of  scamping,  it  is 
recommended,  first,  that  the  employment  department  of  each  yard  see  to  it  that  men  from  other 
yards  doing  Government  work  are  not  employed  without  clearance  papers  from  the  local.  Federal, 
or  State  employment  bureau  at  the  point  where  they  last  worked. 

Second,  that  steps  be  taken  to  induce  the  Government  to  standardize  the  wage  scale  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  various  yards,  taking  into  account  conditions  in  the  different  districts.  The 
second  point  is  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of  talent.  It  is  recommended  that  the  local, 
Federal,  and  State  employment  bureaus  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  distribution  of  men; 
that  all  requirements  for  men  wanted  be  forwarded  to  the  local  bureau  and  advance  notice  of 
contemplated  release  of  men  be  given  to  the  bureaus. 

The  third  point,  to  train  shipyard  emplojunent  officers. 

It  is  recommended  that  monthly  conferences  of  shipbuilding  officials  in  various  Federal 
districts  or  zones  be  held  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  methods  of  employment,  these  con- 
ferences to  be  called  by  the  district  representative  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  fourth  point — it  is  recommended  that  each  j-ard  agrees  to  install  a definite  program  of 
shop  instruction  in  its  own  yard,  and  cooperate  with  industrial  schools  and  such  other  educational 
agencies  as  may  be  found  available  in  each  locality. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  to  the  proper  authorities: 

1.  The  transfer  of  all  ship  mechanics  and  other  mechanics  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  shipbuilding  from  the  Army  to  the  shipyards. 

2.  The  exemption  of  all  ship  mechanics  and  others  working  on  ship  fittings 
and  ship  material  now  subject  to  draft. 

3.  Securing  the  release  and  transfer,  when  emergency  reciufies  it,  of  skilled 
mechanics  from  industries  not  engaged  in  war  work  to  those  engaged  in  emergency 
work.  That  organized  labor,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organizations 
be  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  effecting  said  labor  shifts,  success- 
fully accomplished  in  England  through  similar  joint  public-spirited  effort. 

4.  That  the  Conference  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a national 
housing  commission  or  other  governmental  agency,  in  the  interests  of  war  indus- 
tries, with  sufficient  funds  to  bring  iimnediate  relief  to  those  industries  doing 
Government  work  which  are  most  affected  by  the  housing  problem. 

5.  That  an  inmiediate  appeal  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  in 
cities  and  towns  where  war  work  is  carried  on  to  open  their  homes  to  the  workers 
living  away  from  home. 

6.  That  the  Conference  indorse  the  training  program  of  the  Lffiited  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  men 
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already  in  the  shipyards  and  of  other  skilled  mechanics  who,  by  such  training, 
may  be  made  available  for  shipbuilding. 

7.  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  be  requested  to  inaugurate  an 
educational  and  patriotic  propaganda  by  providing  competent  speakers  to  visit 
communities  having  shipyards  and  munition  plants  to  give  addresses  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  war. 

8.  That  the  Conference  go  on  record  in  favor  of  indorsing  the  principle  of 
daylight  saving  and  to  suggest  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  ask  the 
President  to  incorporate  in  his  next  message  a statement  favoring  the  movement. 

9.  That  the  Conference  urge  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the  Federal 
employment  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  this  time,  in  the  interest  of 
their  special  emergency  work  in  recruiting  labor  for  war  industries  by  an  additional 
and  adequate  appropriation  by  Congress  to  make  the  work  effective. 

(Signed  by) 

T.  W.  Stingley,  Sparrows  Point. 

Joseph  W.  Larkin,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Charles  C.  West,  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co. 

H.  H.  Magow'an,  Merchants’  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Philip  Davis,  Hog  Island  Shipyard. 

E.  ().  Smith,  Newport  News. 


(Passed  unanimously.) 


The  Committee. 


UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  EMERGENCY  FLEET  CORPORATION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SHIPYARD  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGERS’  CONFERENCE. 
HELD  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  EMERGENCY 
FLEET  CORPORATION. 


Municipal  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  9,  1917- — 10.30  a.  m. 

FIRST  DAY. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  bj"  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield  (chairman), 
head  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Service,  Division  of  Construction,  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Present : 


REPRESENTING  THE  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  AND  EMERGENCY 

FLEET  CORPORATION. 


Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield, 
Mr.  D.  L.  Hoopingarner, 
Prof.  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
Mr.  Charles  Piez, 

Mr.  W.  B.  Ferguson, 

Mr.  H.  E.  Frick, 


Admiral  \V.  L.  Capps, 
Admiral  F.  T.  Bowles, 
Mr.  E.  E.  MacNary, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Fish, 

Mr.  Frank  Muhlhauser, 
Mr.  Bing. 


REPRESENTING  SHIPBUILDERS. 

Geo.  Hetherton,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point  Plant,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 
Carl  Cetti,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation  (Ltd.),  Moore  Plant,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

C.  B.  Calder,  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  C.  Quinn,  Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Charles  C.  West,  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

G.  D.  Canfield,  North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Philip  Davis,  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  140  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  M.  Andrews,  New  York  Ship  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 

W.  S.  Wolls,  Newburgh  Shipyards  (Inc.),  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  White,  Standard  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Shooters  Island,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
WiUiam  H.  Collins,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Harlem  Plant,  Wilmington,  Del. 

W.  H.  Gorhauser,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  412  National  Metropolitan  Bank  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

John  L.  Collyer,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del. 

L.  E.  Geer,  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Geo.  C.  Shepard,  Potomac  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quantico,  Va. 

H.  H.  Magowan,  Merchants  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
G.  L.  Coppage,  The  Pusey  & Jones  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

D.  R.  Kennedy,  American  International  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  140  North  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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F.  L.  Champagne,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Alvin  A.  Winship,  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Henry  Freygang,  Midland  Bridge  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

H.  R.  Brady,  Submarine  Boat  Corporation,  Port  Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

T.  W.  Stingley,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

E.  C.  Smith,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Howard  Walton,  Baltimore  Dry  Dock  & Shipbuilding  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jas.  H.  Davidson,  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Bowles,  J.  F.  Duthie  & Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Alfred  B.  Oat,  Cramps  Ship  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  Lofland,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Edw.  J.  Robeson,  Jr.,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

W.  G.  Grosbek,  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J. 

A.  C.  Payton,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio, 

D.  H.  Filson,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Jas.  E.  Slevin,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  foot  of  Orleans  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  Dubie,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  Korts,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  foot  of  Orleans  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  J.  Wilcox,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  foot  of  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  M.  Van  Volkanburgh,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.,  foot  of  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

H.  Stone,  Cramps  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Claire  Bowman,  Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Geo.  I.  Fonda,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Chas.  Short,  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OTHERS. 

E.  A.  Filene,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

N.  S.  Myrick,  War  Shipping  Committee,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Paul  Gendell,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bureau  of  Employment, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Barnes,  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash. 

M.  M.  Jones,  Thomas  A.  Edison  interests.  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  W.  Wheaton,  consulting  expert  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (address  care  of  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.). 

S.  D.  Riddle,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

C.  T.  Clayton,  Chief  Federal  Employment  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  Roy  B.  Kelly,  Harvard  University,  Department  of  Education. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


STATEMENT  OF  MEYER  BLOOMFIELD, 

Head  of  Industrial  Service  Department,  Division  of  Construction,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  conference  has  been  called  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  It  is  a conference  of  ship- 
yard employment  managers.  It  is  informal.  There  is  a program  of  business 
outlined  for  to-day  and  for  to-morrow  morning. 

Before  I present  Admiral  Bowles,  I want  to  make  an  announcement  to  the 
■gentlemen  present  concerning  the  organization  of  the  Industrial  Service  Depart- 
ment. Since  our  last  conference,  held  in  Boston,  there  have  been  additions  to  the 
department,  and  you  ought  to  know  just  what  is  being  done.  Later  on  there  will 
be  a good  deal  said  about  the  scheme  of  reporting  information,  the  methods  of 
getting  your  reports,  suggestions  for  blank  forms  for  gathering  and  reporting 
material  which  we  can  use  in  common,  so  that  we  can  make  some  helpful  inter- 
pretation of  the  situation  in  each  yard.  We  have  three  sets  of  reports  so  far. 
They  have  given  us  a very  good  hne  on  what  is  happening  on  the  employment  side 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  But  we  can  not  stop — we  can  learn  to  get  these 
reports  better  or  more  effective. 

Of  course,  everj'  shipbuilder  is  welcome  to  the  information  and  material  that 
have  begun  to  flow  into  the  office  of  the  Industrial  Service  Department. 

Mr.  McNary  will  explain  the  organization  of  the  training  school,  which  will 
open  at  Newport  News  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  I think  I may  say  that  you 
have  here  one  of  the  best  conceived  plans  of  industrial  training  in  this  coimtry. 
Those  who  know  the  work  of  industrial  education  will  appreciate  the  care,  thor- 
oughness, and  skill  with  which  that  plan  has  been  organized.  It  is  more  than  a 
plan.  It  is  intended  specifically  to  help  the  shipbuilders  speed  up  the  building  of 
ships  through  the  effective  and  rapid  introduction  of  the  skilled  men  needed  in 
their  shops  and  yards. 

We  will  open  the  conference  by  asking  Admiral  Bowles,  the  Manager  of  the 
Division  of  Construction  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  to  speak.  Admiral 
Bowles. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  F.  T.  BOWLES,  U.  S.  N.  (RETIRED), 
Manager  Division  of  Construction,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Admiral  Bomt.es.  Gentlemen,  Air.  Bloomfield’s  Industrial  Service  Depart- 
ment has  been  organized  for  your  service,  and  if  the  information  that  has  been 
requested  is  not  what  you  think  -we  ought  to  have,  vLy,  we  ask  your  suggestions, 
in  order  that  we  may  create  a basis  of  fact  for  dealing  with  the  problems  and  ren- 
dering assistance  to  you.  There  has  been,  of  course,  a great  deal  of  misconception, 
not  only  in  the  popular  minds  but  in  the  important  places,  as  to  what  the  ship 
situation  is. 
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It  is  our  business — ^yours  and  ours — to  attempt  to  find  out  the  facts  and  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  them  in  an  intelligent  way.  Therefore  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  you  should  be  free  in  commenting  on  whatever  we  have  attempted  to  do  and 
tell  us  what  more  we  can  do  to  be  helpful. 

I feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  jmu  what,  perhaps,  you  feel  as  strongly 
as  I do  about  the  general  situation.  I think  there  is  no  question  in  the  world  but 
that  the  construction  of  ships  is  the  vital  thing  to-day  to  win  the  war.  Absolutely 
it  is  the  answer.  When  you  know  that  questions  are  arising  as  to  what  part  the 
United  States  can  actually  play  in  the  war,  owing  to  the  limitation  of  tonnage, 
you  must  see  that  it  is  absolutely  the  key  to  the  situation.  Now,  that  being  true, 
everybody  is  asking,  “Are  we  doing  all  we  can?”  I have  pleaded  a little  for  the 
shipbuilders  and  have  pointed  out  that  theirs  has  never  been  a profitable  industry, 
that  they  never  have  been  able  to  adopt  all  the  means  and  methods  of  other  and 
more  successful  industries,  and  that,  therefore,  meeting  this  sudden  enormous 
demand  for  increased  production,  they  have  difficulties  in  many  directions  in 
meeting  it;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their  difficulties,  it  is  necessary,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  taught,  and  taught  at  once,  to 
think  all  the  time,  every  day,  in  terms  of  ships,  and  that  a situation  of  sympathetic 
assistance  to  the  shipbuilders  and  their  workers  has  to  be  created.  That  may 
appear  to  you  a slow  process  of  increasing  production,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary element  in  it. 

I think  it  is  welt  for  you  to  talk  freely  about  what  you  would  suggest,  and  I 
want  to  have  you  bear  this  in  mind,  that  some  fair  method  must  be  worked  out  by 
which  the  energy  and  capacity  of  the  managers  of  the  plants  and  the  loyal  attitude 
of  the  workers  must  be  combined  in  a successful  and  greatly  increased  production. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Capps  and  Mr.  Piez,  representing  the  chairman, 
are  probably  on  the  way.  We  will  continue  with  the  program,  however,  and 
suspend  when  they  come  in,  so  that  they  can  be  released  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  employment  program  of  the  shipbuilding  injlustry  we  have  to  learn, 
naturally,  from  every  source  possible.  The  experiences  of  a great  corporation, 
particularly  a successful  experience,  in  the  handling  of  the  employment  situation, 
is  of  interest  to  every  shipyard. 

I have  asked  Mr.  Mark  M.  Jones,  who  is  Employment  Director  and  Super- 
visor of  Personnel  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  interests  in  West  Orange,  to  come 
here.  I hope  you  gentlemen  will  interrupt  him  freely  if  you  want  to  ask  him  any 
questions  and  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  results  of  his  great  experience.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Newark  Employment  Managers’  Association. 

Admiral  Capps  and  Mr.  Piez  have  arrived.  Admiral  Capps,  would  you  like 
to  have  the  floor  at  once? 

Admiral  Capps.  If  you  please. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral  Capps. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  WASHINGTON  L.  CAPPS, 

General  Manager  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Admiral  Capps.  Gentlemen,  as  you  fully  appreciate,  this  is  a time  for  action 
and  as  httle  speech  making  as  possible.  So  there  will  be  no  speech. 
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I do  want  to  welcome  you  and  to  thank  you  for  leaving  your,  very  active 
duties  to  come  here  to  cooperate  with  us  in  doing  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  connection  with  the  speeding  up  of  our  work.  A meeting  of  employment  man- 
agers from  the  various  yards  is  susceptible  of  clearing  up  many  awkward  situations. 
I feel  quite  sure  that  we — most  of  you — do  not  realize  the  immense  amount  of 
turnover  in  all  the  yards  of  the  country  in  obtaining  a limited  amount  of  labor. 
The  reason  for  this  large  turnover  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  develop.  In  64  yards, 
of  which  we  have  recently  had  accurate  data,  the  turnover  averaged  235  per  cent 
a week  or  so  ago,  and  probably  was  300  per  cent  at  the  last  report.  In  the  course 
of  a year  you  could  well  reahze  what  this  means  in  the  volume  of  men  passing 
through  your  works  without  an  adequate  return  in  labor. 

’Whether  the  fault  is  with  the  employment  system  or  with  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  employment  system  or  with  the  men  who  are  employed  may  be  a question 
for  argument,  but  an  amelioration  is  undoubtedly  possible.  You  know  in  the  case 
of  special  yards  how  very  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  months,  in 
some  cases  more  than  doubhng  the  total  forces  with  a comparatively  small  per- 
centage of  turnover. 

Mr.  Bloomfield,  who  will  preside  over  your  sessions,  has  a reputation  which 
need  not  be  characterized  by  me.  His  accomphshments  in  the  way  of  building 
up  a working  force  at  various  yards  speak  for  themselves.  All  I wish  to  add  is 
that  you  give  him,  who  is  the  head  of  our  Industrial  Service  Department,  your 
most  hearty  and  loyal  cooperation,  and  let  us  all  work  together  for  the  effective 
accomplislmient  of  one  of  the  greatest  good  things  that  can  happen  in  facilitating 
our  great  work  of  speeding  up  the  building  of  ships. 

Thanking  you  again,  gentlemen,  for  coming  here,  I trust  that  jmu  will  have 
an  interesting,  satisfactory,  and  productive  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  IMr.  Piez,  may  we  have  a word  from  you  as  coming  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board? 

Admiral  Capps.  I would  like  to  present  Mr.  Piez,  Vice  President  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  who  is  taken,  I think,  somewhat  at  a disadvantage, 
because  he  walked  over  here  with  me  to  sit  in  and  hear  the  words  of  wisdom  and 
possibly  later  on  to  give  you  a few  observations,  and  did  not  expect  to  be  called 
upon  right  away;  but  he  is  a gentleman  who  can  well  take  care  of  himself,  and  I 
leave  hun  to  his  own  de\aces. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  A.  PIEZ, 

Vice  President  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Mr.  Piez.  Gentlemen,  I feel  very  much  as  if  the  apology^  which  I should 
extend  on  behalf  of  my  poor  efforts  have  already  been  extended  by  the  Admiral. 

I have  just  come  to  Washington  'to  take  over  some  duties.  I have  just  this 
morning  been  talking  to  the  Admiral  as  to  the  character  of  those  duties.  I was 
led  over  here  as  my  first  assignment. 

I want  to  say  that  the  task  you  gentlemen  have  before  you  is  unquestionably 
the  largest  task  that  presents  itself  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation — the 
handhng  of  the  men,  inspiring  them  to  do  their  best  for  the  cause  of  getting  out 
the  ships,  for  that  is  the  all-important  thing  before  us  to-day — and  you  gentlemen 
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will  have  to  solve  the  question  as  to  how  that  can  properly  be  brought  about. 
The  task  is  complicated  by  the  unusual  circumstances  that  prevail  in  the  industries 
to-day,  the  unusual  demand  for  labor,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  general  resulting  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  by  reason  of  that  fact. 

I have  visited  several  yards,  and  I found  a woeful  lack  of  any  enthusiasm. 
There  was  not  a flag  flying  anywhere.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  anywhere  a 
consciousness  that  the  men  and  even  the  organization  of  the  yards  were  engaged 
in  a huge  task.  I think  that  one  of  the  things  we  must  do  is  to  inspire  the  men 
to  do  their  best,  to  create  enthusiasm  among  them,  to  show  them  and  make  them 
realize  fully  that  they  are  being  called  upon  for  the  same  task  as  the  boys  at  the 
front,  and  that  they  are  called  upon  to  make  the  same  generous  response  as  the 
boys  m khaki  are  being  called  upon  to  make.  Just  how  to  go  about  getting  that 
sort  of  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  the  men,  I think  that  is  the  big,  vital  question. 

We  can  not  go  on  forever  meeting  demands  for  increased  pay.  As  I under- 
stand it,  many  of  the  contracts  that  are  being  made  place  the  burden  for  any  increase 
practically  upon  the  Government,  and,  therefore,  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country.  If  we  keep  on  increasing  pay  in  one  line,  this  keeps  increasing  the  cost, 
and  it  is  followed  by  a demand  for  increased  pay  in  other  lines.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory way  to  solve  the  problem  is  by  increased  output.  If  we  can  develop  some 
plan  to  do  that,  to  develop  some  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  increase 
their  output,  if  that  is  worked  out  properly,  I think  it  will  enable  us  to  find  at  least 
a partial  solution  of  the  general  prevailing  discontent.  I think  the  initial  thing  to 
do  is  to  find  some  means  of  inspiring  the  men  who  are  immediately  in  your  charge 
with  the  importance  of  their  work  to  the  general  cause  of  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  and  I think  that  is  jmur  big  task. 

I thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I thank  you,  Mr.  Piez. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  now  heard  from  Admiral  Bowles,  Admiral  Capps,  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Shipping  Board  upon  the  problems  before  us,  and  with 
their  injunctions  in  mind  we  wish  to  carry  on  the  discussion  to-day.  I will  ask 
Mr.  Mark  M.  Jones,  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  interests,  to  lay  before  us  one  of  the 
plans  in  handling  this  employment  situation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  M.  JONES, 

Employment  Director  and  Supervisor  of  Personnel  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Inc.),  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  at  the  Edison  interests  two  years 
ago  we  were  confronted  by  the  problem  of  having  approximately  100  different 
functions  performed  from  widely  varying  operations  scattered  over  quite  a wide 
territory  and  each  with  its  own  labor  pohcy,  each  with  its  own  pohcy  for  adjust- 
ment of  rates,  and  so  on.  That  was  immediately  changed.  Fire  had  destroyed  a 
number  of  buildings  that  Mr.  Edison  had  put  up  for  manufacturing  various  articles. 
Plans  for  the  so-called  Edison  divisional  policy  were  worked  out,  in  which  a service 
department  was  set  up  in  the  administration  division.  A production  department 
was  set  up  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a division  manager  who  more  or 
less  corresponds  to  a vice  president.  One  of  the  service  departments  of  the  admin- 
istrative service  division  is  known  as  the  personnel  service  department.  We 
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started  out  to  organize  that  about  two  jTars  ago  with  a view  not  only  to  making 
it  a service  department  that  would  supply  the  needs  of  these  different  divisions, 
but  also  a sort  of  stabilizer  that  would  hold  them  more  or  less  on  a standard  basis. 

'When  you  get  about  a hundred  different  functions,  all  producing  different 
things  and  every  item  varying  in  range  from  motion  pictures  to  storage  batteries 
and  phonographs  and  phonograph  records,  you  have  a study  which  will  take  a 
good  deal  of  care  artd  time  to  find  some  principle  that  will  apply  universally  to  all 
of  them. 

Under  the  scheme  in  operation  at  the  Edison  plant,  the  personnel  department 
reports  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  It  is  an  important  question  of 
organization  in  our  particular  case.  I don’t  know  how  it  appeals  to  you,  gentle- 
men, because  your  functions  may  be  more  extensive  than  ours  or  less  extensive. 

The  personnel  department  comprises  five  main  functions- — employment, 
adjustment  of  rates,  betterment,  safety,  and  health. 

The  Ch.urman.  Your  department  has  charge  of  adjustment  of  rates  as  well 
as  help? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  watch  the  rate  increases? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  have  to  do  that.  There  has  to  be  some  stabilizing  influence 
for  the  various  departments,  because  if  a rate  is  too  high  in  one  department  the 
workers  in  the  other  department,  where  the  rate  was  too  low,  would  go  out.  It  is 
very  important  to  have  some  stabihzing  influence,  and  the  personnel  department 
seeks  to  plan  that.  We  have  made  rapid  strides  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  and  we 
hope  to  work  it  out  on  a scientific  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  say  this,  in  reference  to  a system  of  hiring  and 
discharging  by  foremen : It  appears  in  many  of  our  records  that  there  is  no  check 
upon  what  a man  does  privately  in  his  own  department  in  connection  with  this 
very  vital  matter  of  industrial  release.  I thought  I had  better  point  this  out.  It 
will  come  up  later  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Jones.  Whenever  a man’s  usefulness  in  a department,  for  any  one  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  is  over,  he  goes  back  to  the  stock  room;  in  other  words,  he  is 
returned  to  the  employment  department  for  such  further  consideration  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  warrant. 

The  Chairman.  The  foreman  does  not  dismiss  him  from  the  plant  as  a whole? 

Mr.  Jones.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  only  from  his  particular  department? 

Mr.  Jones.  Only  from  his  own  department. 

If  a foreman  has  reason  for  dismissing  a man,  he  returns  him  with  the  proper 
form  to  the  employment  office,  wUo  make  such  investigation  as  may  be  possible, 
and  if,  on  the  basis  of  their  investigation,  they  are  agreed  wdth  the  foreman,  the 
man  is  released  entirely  from  the  plant,  or  if  they  do  not  think  it  is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  dropping  the  man  entirely  from  the  Edison  interests,  they  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  foreman  again  and  in  most  cases  the  foreman  agrees  to  the  idea 
of  transferring  the  man  somewhere  else. 

Our  employment-service  department  is  divided  into  three  main  sections — 
clerical,  female,  and  general  manufacturing.  The  clerical  keeps  all  the  intricate 
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labor  organization  .supplied  and  investigates  their  cases  and  listens  to  their  troubles. 
The  female  does  the  same  for  the  women  workers  working  in  the  plants.  And  the 
manufacturing  takes  care  of  the  men  who  are  in  regular  manufacturing  positions. 
We  put  everyone  who  comes  into  the  Edison  organization  through  the  employ- 
ment office;  no  matter  if  a man  goes  in  at  -15,000  a year  he  gets  on  the  pay  roll  that 
way.  No  matter  what  a man  gets  he  is  treated  like  all  the  others.  He  must  come 
in  through  the  employment  office;  he  must  conform  to  all  the  rules;  he  must  wear 
a badge;  he  must  punch  the  clock.  At  the  Edison  interests  everybody  punches 
the  clock,  even  including  Thomas  A.  himself.  So  there  is  no  discrimination  what- 
ever. Our  manufacturing  employment  is  split  up  between  Orange  and  Silver 
Lake,  N.  J.  We  have  a l)ranch  office  at  Silver  Lake.  We  keep  all  the  records  at 
Orange  and  keep  the  two  offices  linked  up  by  telephone.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  do  many  things,  to  draw  upon  one  labor  supply  or  the  other  in  the  case  of 
emergency. 

In  the  adjustment  of  rates,  we  are  proceeding  with  the  idea  of  putting  the 
money  into  the  pay  envelopes  rather  than  imtting  it  into  various  special  features 
that  a great  many  plants  are  apparently  following.  We  have  subdivided  the 
activities  of  the  rate  department  into  those  concerned  with  hourly  and  special  rates 
and  those  covering  piecework  rates.  That  particular  department  is  the  least 
developed  of  the  several  functions  of  the  personnel  department,  but  we  are  now 
starting  out  to  put  it  into  shape,  so  to  speak. 

The  betterment  department  covers  a great  many  things.  It,  for  instance,  has 
a subfunction  dealing  with  personnel  insurance,  which  means  compensation  insur- 
ance as  well  as  sickness  insurance,  such  as  benefit  associations  provide.  Our  plan 
is  to  liave  a secretary  of  the  benefit  associations — we  have  now  a man  for  that 
purpose — in  the  employment  office,  who  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  men  coming 
and  going,  in  touch  with  all  the  troubles  of  the  workers,  and  where,  if  these  benefit 
associations  are  going  to  donate  the  services  of  that  man,  his  duties  will  be  simply 
to  handle  the  detail  work  of  that  association  under  the  direction  of  their  board  of 
directors.  We  are  planning  to  suggest  a reorganization  of  the  benefit  association, 
so  that  we  will  have  three  in  the  different  Edison  interests  and  will  have  one  secre- 
tary to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  all  of  them. 

We  publish  a plant  newspaper  in  the  personnel  department.  It  is  called  the 
Edison  Herald,  which  is  gotten  out  every  two  weeks  or  every  week  whenever  the 
occasion  demands — usuallj"  every  two  weeks.  We,  however,  do  not  fix  a definite 
date,  because  we  find  that  it  stimulates  interest  when  it  goes  running  along  six  or 
eight  days  without  apiu^aring,  for  then  people  come  in  and  want  to  know  when  the 
next  issue  is  coming  out. 

Then,  we  have  a suggestion  system  under  which  the  men,  or  any  workers, 
except  those  who  are  directly  paid  for  development  work — 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Herald  self-supporting? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  considered  it  essential  at  this  stage  of  the  game  that  it  just 
be  put  out  as  a sort  of  an  educational  institution.  We  so  far  have  confined  it  to 
reporting  activities  of  the  workers  in  the  plant  rather  than  as  educational,  so  that 
it  will  come  to  be  an  institution  with  them.  We  try  to  print  their  pictures.  We 
find  all  these  points  of  contact  have  a great  bearing  on  the  men’s  feeling  toward 
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the  institution.  Of  course,  no  one  of  these  things  will  accomplish  much  alone. 
Taking  them  altogether,  ultimately  we  hope  that  it  will  achieve  the  results  we 
expect. 

The  suggestion  system,  as  I started  to  say,  is  operated  by  the  personnel  depart- 
ment, the  suggestion  boxes  being  placed  in  the  various  buildings  so  that  individuals 
having  better  ideas  can  drop  in  their  suggestions,  and  they  are  collected  every 
three  or  four  days,  or  every  week  at  least,  and  cleared  through  our  department. 
We  have  a suggestions  committee  which  consists  of  the  executive  committee. 
These  suggestions  are  referred  to  the  divisional  managers  or  proper  executive,  with- 
out the  name,  and  everyone  gets  consideration  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit.  A 
reply  comes  to  the  personnel  department,  which  is  acting  as  a clearing  house,  and 
those  repUes  are  tabulated  and  submitted  every  month  to  the  executive  committee 
for  consideration,  and  awards  are  made  of  $100  per  month- — one  main  prize  of  $25, 
a second  prize  of  $15,  and  so  on  down  to  small  prizes — and  once  a year  we  have  a 
grand  prize  of  $175  for  the  best  suggestion  made  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  many? 

Mr.  Jones.  We  get  all  the  way  from  100  to  500  a month.  We  started  out 
on  a three  months’  basis  and  found  it  did  not  work.  The  time  required  for  con- 
sideration of  suggestions  was  so  long  that  everybody  forgot  about  it,  so  it  has  to  be 
for  short  periods  or  its  value  is  limited. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  testimony  of  the  managers,  since  you  instituted 
this  personnel  system,  would  you  say  you  have  been  able  to  get  a better  class  of 
men? 

Mr.  Jones.  The  turnover  has  been  50  per  cent;  that  is  due  to  a great  many 
reasons.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  labor  turnover  has  been  reduced,  the 
figures  showing  it,  and  there  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  these  things  are 
effective. 

Mr.  Fish.  About  how  many  men  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Eight  thousand  men  and  women. 

In  safety  work  the  manager  comes  into  contact  with  the  men,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  with  what  the  personnel  department  comes  in  contact.  The  safety 
department  works  in  cooperation  with  the  health  and  medical  departments,  and 
we  did  not  work  very  actively  on  safety  until  three  or  four  months  ago,  and  it  is 
proving  very  beneficial.  We  are  getting  foremen  together,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  other  fellow  is  pretty  good  after  all. 

We  had  a great  many  compensation  cases  before  we  started  this  safety  work. 
We  carried  our  own  compensation  insurance.  In  other  words,  we  set  up  four 
insurance  companies.  That  is  more  or  less  a reserve  fund  in  which  the  premiums 
are  paid  and  the  proper  expenses  connected  with  the  paying  of  compensation  was 
all  charged  to  that  fund.  The  safety  department  therefore  is  paid  for  by  self- 
insurance,  and  so  is  the  health  department,  which  consists  of  the  emergency  hos- 
pitals. The  safety  department  has  one  man  and  a typist,  who  is  an  engineer  and 
typist,  and  they  started  out  three  months  ago  just  to  focus  attention  on  safety  and 
by  a system  of  reports  work  it  out.  Of  course,  that  immediately  precipitated  a 
tremendous  discussion,  and  the  fellow  away  down  will  want  to  meet  the  fellow 
away  up,  and  it  worked  very  well.  The  outcome  of  it  was  that  in  three  months 
there  was  a reduction  of  30  per  cent  below  the  average. 
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We  have  very  few  serious  accidents  now,  very  few  cases  where  compensation 
is  to  be  paid — not  over  four  last  month — and  our  treatments  at  the  dispensaries 
are  running  from  2,500  to  3,000  a month,  mostly  for  little  things.  We  encourage 
them  to  come  for  anything.  Our  safety  department  is  composed  of  a foreman’s 
committee,  a workers’  committee,  and  our  engineer  simply  acts  as  a secretary  and 
assists  them  in  proceeding  with  their  work  and  sort  of  correlates  the  work  and 
stimulates  the  activity  and  makes  special  investigations  for  them.  In  other  words, 
he  is  sort  of  a promoter.  We  endeavor  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
doing  anything.  Where  it  is  a safety  matter  they  say:  “Well,  the  safety  depart- 
ment is  doing  this.”  We  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  assisting  them 
to  do  it.  If  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  just  simply  help  them  to  do  it. 

We  have  three  dispensaries  or  emergency  hospitals.  They  are  presided  over 
by  one  of  the  most  able  surgeons  in  the  United  States  and  are  equipped  with  all  the 
devices  that  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  plants  such  as  ours. 
Of  course  in  organizing  this  health  department  we  have  had  to  consider  the  very 
important  point  of  personality  of  the  doctor,  and  we  can  adjust  so  many  things 
in  the  dispensary.  We  give  the  doctor  the  viewpoint  of  the  manager  on  many 
things,  and  he  does  us  more  good  from  a diplomatic  standpoint,  and  the  mien, 
than  he  does  from  a medical  standpoint.  The  dispensary  is  an  excellent  point  of 
contact  to  get  things  over.  We  do  not  try  to  slip  anything  over  on  anybody,  but 
it  is  to  get  the  ideas  in  the  man’s  head  so  that  he  can  use  it,  and  the  health  depart- 
ment is  the  place  to  get  a great  many  things  over  with  the  men. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  personnel  department  there  are  other 
functions  which  they  think  we  should  perform.  We  hope  they  will  not  do  that 
immediately.  We  just  have  expanded  so  that  our  annual  increase  is  150  per  cent, 
and  we  are  busy.  We  are  simply  doing  these  things,  or  trying  to  do  them,  on  a 
common-sense  basis.  We  have  no  theories  to  work  out.  The  method  we  follow  is 
this : If  we  get  an  idea  that  we  want  to  try  out,  we  try  it  out.  We  have  proceeded 
very  slowly.  We  have  not  organized  in  a day,  and  all  along  we  have  tried  to  sell 
the  thing. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  gentlemen  think  of,  I would  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

The  Chairman.  If  questions  are  thought  of  later,  perhaps  they  might  be 
asked  privately. 

I want  to  present  Mr.  George  F.  Porter,  Chief  of  Section  on  Cooperation  with 
States  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  who  has  an  unportant  statement  to 
make.  He  is  a member  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  here,  and  there  is  a plan 
which  he  has  worked  out  between  his  section  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
‘ which  he  would  like  to  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  F.  PORTER, 

Chief  of  Section  on  Cooperation  with  States,  Council  National  Defense. 

Mr.  Porter.  If  you  want  to  hear  what  Mr.  Bloomfield  asked  me  to  say 
to-day,  as  coming  from  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
present  it.  I will  not  go  into  detail  and  tell  you  the  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country,  the  organization  of  the  State  councils  of  defense  and 
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the  county  organizations,  which  have  been  developed  to  help  the  effective  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  the  resources  and  men  of  this  country  to  meet  the  present  needs  and 
emergencies,  and  to  have  an  organization  ready  when  the  great  push  and  great 
drive  come.  In  the  world  to-day  it  seems  as  if  the  problem  of  shipping  is  the  real 
problem,  and  the  great  push  and  drive  is  centering  on  that;  so  it  seems  particu- 
larly desirable  that  you  should  know  of  this  organization.  Undoubtedly  you,  or 
most  of  you,  do  know  of  it.  Councils  of  defense  have  been  created  all  over  this 
Nation.  That  is,  an  organization  of  State  councils  of  defense — sometimes  called 
the  welfare  committee;  on  the  Atlantic  it  is  the  public  safety  committee  and  its 
subsidiaries.  Two  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  States  and  asked  them  to  create  councils  of 
defense  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Council  of  Defense.  They  complied  with 
this  request  and  created  councils  of  defense  in  all  the  States  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  have  also  created  all  through  the  States  an  organization  of 
county  councils  of  defense  and  in  many  States  a more  intensive  organization  of 
township  and  town  councils,  until  to-day  we  can  fairly  say  that  80  or  90  per  cent  of 
the  country,  geographically,  and  95  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country,  is 
covered  by  a complete  organization  of  county  councils,  and  that  probably  50  or  60 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  country  is  covered  by  a more  intensive  organiza- 
tion of  township  and  town  councils  and  councils  representing  smaller  bodies. 

Of  course,  this  organization  varies  in  efficiency.  When  one  first  hears  of  it,  as 
it  looks  on  our  maps,  it  looks  like  a paper  organization.  To  some  extent  it  is, 
where  it  has  not  been  called  on  to  do  active  work,  but  we  are  always  impressed, 
when  the  work  is  given  to  them  and  their  reports  come,  with  their  efficiency,  con- 
sidering the  short  tune  they  have  been  in  existence.  They  have  helped  greatly  in 
the  recruiting  campaign  and  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  particularly  in  the 
latter,  to  a large  extent  throughout  the  country  under  the  supervision  of  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  comrhittees  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  the  detail  work  was  carried 
out  by  these  county  councils.  We  get  frequent  encouraging  reports,  some  of  them 
fike  this  one  I have  here  from  the  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Defense,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  rather  a blue  spirit.  He  says: 

I am  sorry  to  say  our  100  counties  are  organized  and  am  ashamed  to  report  that  of  those 
100  counties  I can  say  that  83  really  do  efficient  work  in  the  State. 

That  was  a good  report,  as  he  had  a high  standing  and  lived  up  to  it  very 
effectively. 

Nearly  all  those  committees  of  public  safety,  as  a part  of  the  organization  for 
national  defense,  are  located  in  the  great  States  which  may  be  called  the  ship- 
building States — the  States  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  States  around  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  And  the  personnel  of  these  organizations, 
the  men  who  are  running  them,  devote  all  their  time  and  attention  to  them  and  in 
that  way,  by  giving  them  their  personal  attention,  maintain  a high  standard  of 
efficiency.  In  Massachusetts  they  have  a committee  on  public  safety,  which  was 
the  first  one  to  be  organized  for  the  purpose  and  with  complete  machinery,  with 
James  J.  Storrow  as  chairman.  In  Connecticut  we  have  a president  of  one  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  as  chairman.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  completely 
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organized;  in  Maryland,  with  Gen.  Gray,  president  of  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad,  as  chairman.  In  the  South,  esiiecially  in  the  Carolinas,  we  have  two  very 
effective  councils.  In  Illinois  we  have  Samuel  Insull,  president  of  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co.,  who  goes  to  his  office  at  8.30  in  the  morning  and  stays  until  9, 
and  then  goes  to  the  council  and  spends  the  entire  day  there.  In  Indiana  and  Wis- 
consin we  have  very  effective  organizations.  California  is  good,  and  the  State  of 
Washington  is  especially  good.  They  are  ready  to  carry  on,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Government  or  at  the  requests  of  those  departments  which  have  war 
work  in  charge,  such  as  the  Shipping  Board,  here  in  Washington,  such  work  as  may 
be  outlined  in  accordance  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Government.  They 
are  ready  at  all  times  to  help  in  any  way  in  this  work.  Just  where  they  can  help 
in  your  work  there  is  positively  no  assurance  or  determination  as  yet  as  to  just 
what  lines  they  should  follow.  But  we  want  you  to  know  they  are  here,  with  this 
force  of  men  behind  them;  they  are  there  with  the  prestige  and  the  power,  not 
only  as  representatives  of  the  National  Government  but  as  State  organizations 
appointed  by  their  several  governors.  They  have  that  authority  and  are  ready  to 
w'ork. 

When  their  attention  has  been  brought  to  labor  matters,  with  their  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  and  labor  conditions  and  with  the  personal  touch  at  their  com- 
mand in  the  communities  of  the  several  States,  with  their  personal  knowledge  of 
the  situation  and  the  close  attention  they  can  bring  to  bear  on  it,  they  ought  to  be 
of  great  value  in  a solution  of  this  problem.  I would  like  to  cite  a couple  of  instances 
where  they  have  given  aid.  In  Illinois  you  have  Samuel  Insull  as  chairman  of  the 
State  council  of  defense,  who  has  taken  an  extremely  active  part  in  campaigns 
that  have  been  inaugurated.  Then  there  are  two  representatives  of  labor,  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Walker,  who  is  now  traveling  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Mr. 
Oleander,  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  Seamen’s  Union.  These  men  are  meeting  once 
a week  or  oftener,  with  the  same  object.  They  are  looking  at  the  problems  which 
come  before  them  with  the  great  joint  national  purpose  of  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  They  have  the  same  interests,  instead  of  divergent  interests,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  working  out  their  problems,  and  when  I was  out  there  last  they  said 
they  had  been  of  enormous  assistance  to  each  other  and  found  they  could  get  to- 
gether, because  those  four  men  are  sitting  around  the  same  table  in  personal  touch. 
They  have  one  main  purpose — the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war.  The  same  is 
true  in  other  States,  and  they  deeply  appreciate  these  labor  problems.  In  Indiana 
the  chairman  told  me,  “I  feel  like  a man — I sit  here  and  send  out  a communication 
to  all  the  county  councils  and  subsidiaries  and  I pull  the  throttle  and  do  not  know 
what  happens,  but  I came  to  one  conclusion,  and  want  the  work  to  go  well.”  He 
said  they  were  in  touch  with  the  labor  problems  of  the  State  and  if  they  could  settle 
one  strike  they  have  done  enough  to  justify  all  the  work  they  were  doing  and  all 
the  organization  they  are  putting  through.  This  great  organization  is  here,  grow- 
ing. It  is  on  the  job  in  my  section  to  stimulate,  to  push  things  through — get 
things  through — get  things  done,  and  we  have  laid  before  the  Shipping  Board — we 
want  to  express  this  desire  to  be  of  cooperation  in  working  out  these  national 
policies  that  you  will  devise  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
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The  Chairman.  The  specific  plan  is  under  consideration  now,  and  I want  to 
say  that  it  takes  into  account  the  working  together  of  the  very  active  committees 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  such  committees  as  Mr.  Porter’s  section  will  bring  into  the  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are  on  this  subject  of  Mr.  Porter’s 
address,  his  final  remarks  seem  to  justify  and  emphasize  the  great  work  that  the 
committee  of  national  defense  is  doing.  He  referred  to  making  use  of  the  council 
in  the  matter  of  settling  strikes.  It  occurred  to  me  he  overlooked  one  matter; 
that  is,  the  employment  of  labor  at  the  present  time.  I think  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  should  be  appealed  to  to  exert  their  efforts  to  send  us  labor  and 
then  a great  deal  will  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  following  that  thought  a little  further,  the 
problem  of  getting  these  men  here  is  the  prominent  question  before  us.  There  is 
no  use  for  forms  or  details  unless  we  have  the  men.  There  is  an  organization  which 
is  very  active — the  Four  Minute  Men.  They  have  rendered  very  efficient  service 
in  the  bond  campaigns  and,  as  I understand  it,  are  held  in  readiness  for  anything 
they  can  be  called  upon.  I have  heard  them  in  several  cities.  Most  of  them  are 
men  accustomed  to  talking — lawyers,  public  speakers,  prominent  men — and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  anything  that  merits  calling  those  men  into  use  it  would 
be  a week’s  campaign  to  bring  before  the  Nation  the  need  of  shipbuilders.  There 
are  in  this  country  100,000  men,  patriotic  and  willing  to  serve,  who  ask  for  exemp- 
tion with  a heavy  heart.  I know  a great  many  who  hated  to  ask  for  exemption. 
But  they  are  dead  gone  anxious  to  do  their  bit.  They  don’t  know  how  to  go  about 
it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a well-organized  campaign  was  attempted  through 
the  Council  of  Defense  and  the  Four  Minute  Men,  and  some  literature  gotten  out 
and  distributed  among  the  munition  concerns  and  shipbuilding  concerns  good 
results  might  be  accomplished. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  T.  CLAYTON, 

Chief  of  Federal  Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Clayton.  I didn’t  know,  gentlemen,  when  I went  home  yesterday  that 
I was  to  speak.  Consequently,  what  I have  to  say  to  you  now  will  be  very  frag- 
mentary. First,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  problems  of  the  shipyards 
is  the  problem  of  turnover.  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  given  you  some  figures,  but  he  has 
told  you  also  that  he  has  not  given  you  all.  Of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  yards 
that  are  engaged  on  construction  for  the  Fleet  Corporation,  the  turnover  figures 
amount  to  300  per  cent,  and  in  the  average  yard  engaged  on  construction  will  prob- 
ably be  400  per  cent.  That  means,  then,  that  on  the  average  the  personnel  must 
entirely  be  replaced  every  three  months.  The  yards  with  6,000  men  must  hire 
6,000  men  every  90  days.  The  flood  tide  flowing  in  is  hindered  by  a tide  flowing 
out,  and  unless  we  find  some  way  to  correct  and  greatly  increase  the  income  on  one 
hand  and  the  outgo  on  the  other  side,  your  increase  is  not  going  to  come.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  assist  you  in  getting  the  inflow.  It  is  your 
business  as  managers  of  the  yards  to  reduce  that  outgo.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
tell  you  how  to  do  it.  I might  make  some  suggestions.  I have  one  suggestion  that 
might  assist  you.  The  sole  idea  of  an  employment  service,  in  my  judgment,  is  in 
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thoroughly  analyzing  and  classifying  the  capacity,  experience,  and  capabilities  of 
the  men. 

Of  course,  the  first  purpose  of  public  employment  offices  conducted  by  the 
Government  is  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  working  people  are  made  the  best 
possible.  One  condition  is  to  see  that  he  has  steady  emplojanent.  The  very  best 
way  for  the  employment  office  to  do  that  is  never  to  send  a man  to  the  shop  wffio 
can  not  fill  the  job.  So,  I consider  that  the  soul  of  a successful  employment  office — 
not  to  send  a man  as  a machinist  when  he  can  only  run  a machine,  not  to  send  a 
man  as  a ship  riveter  when  he  has  only  done  some  light  riveting.  We  are  very 
glad  to  say  that  one  of  our  offices  has  so  far  reached  such  a degree  of  efficiency  in 
that  particular  that  I have  been  told  that  people  are  now  being  employed  on  the 
strength  of  the  card,  and  their  turnover  is  being  greatly  reduced.  The  largest  per 
cent  of  jmur  turnover  comes  in  the  first  two  weeks.  A great  flood  of  men  come  in, 
being  tried  out,  found  wanting,  and  out  they  go,  sore  at  heart  and  disgusted,  while 
you  are  just  as  disgusted  with  them.  We  want  to  help  you  by  reducing  that 
number  of  misfitted  men.  The  way,  of  course,  is  to  put  into  our  offices  men  who 
know  the  jobs  and  have  those  offices  keep  in  touch  with  you.  I want  you  to  show 
our  officers  every  side  of  the  yard.  I am  going  to  send  them  around  pretty  fre- 
quently so  that  they  will  be  virtually  extensions  of  the  shipyards  and  our  officers 
virtually  hiring  men  before  we  send  them  down  to  your  yard  with  our  cards.  Then, 
when  they  come  to  you  with  one  of  our  cards  I want  you  to  pick  them  out  and  take 
them  on  our  word — don’t  make  them  wait  with  the  rest  of  the  men;  take  him  in 
right  away — and  if  you  give  him  that  precedence  you  will  turn  the  misfits  over  to 
us.  When  he  wants  a job  he  wants  a permanent  one. 

Now  a word  about  the  United  States  employment  service.  We  want  to 
make  this  a service  for  all  of  your  shops.  It  is  about  10  years  old.  This  is  the 
oldest  service  that  is  going  in  the  United  States,  except  one  on  the  Atlantic  and  one 
on  the  Pacific.  It  started  out  in  the  first  place  as  a part  of  the  Immigration  Ser- 
vice, to  take  care  of  immigrants  landing  at  Ellis  Island  and  drifting  into  the  slums 
of  New  York  City.  It  was  thought  that  the  Government  should  do  something  to 
get  them  out  of  the  slums  of  the  city  and  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  which 
would  be  better  for  them.  The  law  provided  that  this  service  should  be  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance  to  aliens  “and  others.”  At  first  it  was  used 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  aliens,  but  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  service 
could  not  be  extended  to  include  Americans,  instead  of  having  it  confined  to  aliens; 
so  the  then  Commissioner  of  Immigration  submitted  the  matter  for  an  opinion, 
and  it  was  decided  that  upon  those  two  words  “and  others”  the  service  could  be 
extended  to  benefit  others  than  aliens.  Those  two  words — “and  others ’’^ — made 
the  Federal  emplojnnent  service  what  it  is  to-day.  From  the  start  thus  had  the 
service  was  gradually  expanded  until  now  we  have  94  offices  in  33  States  of  the 
Union.  Some  of  the  offices  are  doing  a very  great  deal  of  valuable  service.  Last 
month’s  report  shows  that  they  placed  the  enormous  number  of  45,000  people  in 
productive  industries.  But  that  is  nothing  to  what  we  must  do  in  this  present 
war.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  it  is  not  a thing  to  be  despised.  The 
greatest  value  of  the  employment  service  lies  in  its  potential  expansion. 

There  are  about  108  employment  offices  in  the  country  conducted  by  the 
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States.  Twenty-three  States  have  such  emplojunent  services.  The  largest  is  in 
Ohio.  There  is  a good  one  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  a system  in  New  York 
having  seven  offices,  and  there  are  a number  of  States  having  systems  of  good 
employment  offices. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  to-day  sending  out  letters  to  all  these  public 
employment  offices,  asking  them,  during  the  term  of  this  war,  to  link  up  the  ser- 
vices in  one  system  that  will  enable  us  to  help  you  get  your  men. 

Only  two  days  ago  I met  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Defense 
and  the  heads  of  other  official  State  bureaus  and  planned  to  effect  a working  arrange- 
ment with  them,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  assist  us  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  which  is  by  no  means  small.  We  have  planned  to  go  further  than 
that.  There  are  just  62  cities  in  the  Luiited  States  having  a population  of  about 
35,000  in  which  there  is  now  no  public  emplojunent  office  at  all.  Those  cities  are 
scattered  all  over  the  land.  I have  here  a map  of  the  United  States  on  which  there 
are  a number  of  red  buttons  which  indicate  the  locations  of  the  public  employment 
offices  conducted  by  the  United  States  Emplojunent  Service.  These  blue  buttons 
indicate  the  location  of  offices  operated  by  various  States  and  municipalities. 
These  yellow  buttons  indicate  positions  at  which  we  expect  to  establish  offices.  I 
put  them  on  only  to  let  you  see  the  localities  in  which  we  think  this  service  should 
be  expected.  They  are  mostly  located  at  the  seacoast  rather  than  too  far  into  the 
interior.  That  is  on  this  condition:  We  must  very  soon  see  what  is  going  to  be 
done  toward  bringing  the  men  from  the  interior  points  to  the  shipyards  on  the 
shore. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  n?250,000  for  w^ar  emergency  work.  This  is 
not  enough  to  carry  these  people  to  the  seashore.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  no 
authority  to  spend  the  money  in  that  way.  So  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
take  up  the  problem  of  transporting  these  men.  I would  suggest  that  you  gentle- 
men spend  some  time  on  that  question,  because  the  way  to  furnish  the  funds  for 
transporting  these  men  as  they  are  found  in  the  interior  to  the  shipyards  ought  to 
be  devised,  and  if  it  can  be  de\dsed,  then  that  will  release  a lot  of  capable  trained 
men  greater  in  number  than  you  have  any  idea.  I say  this  because  we  have  had 
the  experience  and  opportunity  to  get  the  information  that  probably  none  of  you 
gentlemen  have,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of  you  is  looking  around  upon  the 
same  geographical  area — the  United  States. 

We  have  now  upon  our  lists  146,000  men  who  are  willing  to  take  employment 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A large  proportion  of  these  men  can  be  diverted 
to  the  shipyards,  so  far  as  we  find  them  capable  of  service  in  those  yards.  Aside 
from  them,  we  can  get  a great  many  more.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in 
talking  about  bringing  men  to  the  shipyards  that  are  not  capable.  For  that  reason 
these  146,000  men  are  not  available  for  your  purposes.  Not  over  20  per  cent  of 
them  would  be  available  for  your  use.  But  there  are  a great  many  others  that 
are  available. 

You  should  take  men  who  have  had  some  mechanical  experience,  who  have 
worked  in  machine  shops,  who  have  done  work  in  allied  industries.  Take  them 
and  make  skilled  workmen  out  of  them.  It  will  not  take  long  to  train  such  men. 
And  the  men  who  have  some  proficiency  in  your  hne  can  by  training  be  brought 
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to  a higher  state  of  proficiency.  Instead  of  taking  absolutely  green  men  you 
should  take  men  who  know  as  nearly  as  possible  what  you  want  them  to  do.  Of 
those  two  classes  of  persons  you  should  select  the  one  that  can  be  made  an  effective 
part  of  your  organization  in  the  least  possible  time.  If  you  follow  some  such 
principle  as  that,  I believe  you  will  find  that  it  will  aid  you  to  quite  a considerable 
extent.  I should  think  that  would  work  satisfactorily. 

For  years  now  the  Department  of  Labor  has  in  the  twelve  wheat  States  of  the 
Middle  West  successfully  assisted  in  getting  men  for  the  harvest  fields.  We  formed 
what  we  call  the  ‘‘harvest  exchange,”  made  up  of  the  employment  systems  of 
those  States  in  connection  wdth  the  offices  of  the  employment  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  industrial  managers  of  the  railroads  running  through  that 
territory  and  some  other  persons  interested  in  a general  way  in  the  subject.  It  is 
a complete  organization  covering  that  territory.  This  is  the  way  the  work  is 
handled:  Say  w^e  want  30,000  men  for  the  harvest  fields.  We  figure  out  the 
territory  we  are  going  to  draw  those  men  from  and  apportion  it  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  territory  is  divided  into  districts  in  which  we  already  have  our 
machinery  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  set  that  machinery  in  motion  by  telling  what 
is  expected  of  them.  The  organization  does  the  work.  Nothing  is  done  by  guess- 
work. The  man  in  charge  of  each  district  gets  in  touch  with  his  assistants  and 
tells  each  how  many  men  he  must  supply,  and  he  gets  to  work  and  supplies  them. 
He  uses  the  telegraph  and  the  long-distance  telephone.  The  results  are  immediate. 

Not  long  ago  a representative  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  in 
from  the  field  and  called  upon  the  bureau  officer  in  that  department  to  which  he 
reports.  In  the  course  of  his  conversation  he  said:  “I  would  like  for  you  to  tell 
me  one  thing.”  “All  right;  what  is  it?”  “You  will  remember  I sent  you  a tele- 
gram from  the  Dakotas  stating  that  we  had  to  have  30,000  men  on  a certain  date 
or  else  lose  the  wheat  crop?”  “Yes;  I know.”  “Will  you  tell  me  how  you  did 
it?  On  the  date  stated  that  we  needed  30,000  men  they  started  in  from  all  direc- 
tions. They  came  in  on  trains;  .some  came  in  by  automobiles;  others  came  in  on 
foot;  and  they  kept  on  coming  until  30,000  men  had  arrived.  How  did  you  do  it?” 

The  answer  was,  “I  didn’t  do  anything  but  send  your  telegram  over  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.”  I got  the  telegram  myself  and  relayed  it  out  to  our  field 
man  and  told  him  to  get  busy.  What  did  he  do  with  it?  He  just  sent  down  into 
the  region  where  the  harvest  was  beginning  to  end  and  told  his  men — after  appor- 
tioning the  number  according  to  the  territory  covered  by  each — just  how  many 
men  each  should  supply  on  the  date  they  were  needed.  He  just  sent  those  men 
out  to  round  them  up — just  enough  and  no  more — 30,000  men;  that  is  what  we  got. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  ready  and  able  to  carry  out  that  system  now  in  meeting 
your  needs.  We  are  ready  to  carry  it  out  just  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  us  to 
commence.  Our  reports  do  not  indicate  that  you  are  ready  to  take  care  of  the 
number  of  men  reported  as  being  required  by  the  shipbuilding  industry.  It  is 
also  true  that  you  are  not  ready  for  us  to  set  our  machinery  in  motion,  because  a 
large  proportion  of  your  yards  are  not  ready  to  absorb  the  men  and  will  not  be 
ready  to  absorb  them  until  your  big  demand  comes  along.  I have  in  mind  a yard 
that  wants  a great  many  men,  but  not  now.  To  send  in  a request  for  the  number 
of  men  you  are  going  to  want  in  90  days  is  a foolish  thing  to  do.  I may  speak 
roughly,  but  if  I do  it  is  because  I want  to  emphasize  what  I have  to  say. 
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What  you  should  do  is  this:  Send  us  two  statements — one  that  you  want 
65  machinists  next  month;  that  you  will  pay  so  much  an  hour;  that  you  work  so 
many  hours;  that  you  pay  for  overtime  on  such  and  such  a basis.  I do  not  want 
this  information  for  myself,  but  our  man  in  the  field  must  have  these  facts  in 
order  to  present  them  to  the  men  who  are  going  to  make  inquiries  regarding  that 
job.  If  you  want  200  men  in  two  weeks,  say  so,  and  give  the  details  of  what  your 
requirements  are,  what  pay  is  offered,  and  so  on.  Then,  if  you  want  500  rhen  in 
January — if  you  can  tell  your  wants  so  far  in  advance — say  they  are  wanted  for 
the  1st  of  January.  These  requests  should  be  in  separate  statements.  If  this  is 
done,  then  we  can  lay  out  a general  plan  and  go  ahead  and  round  up  your  supply. 

The  real  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  people  in  charge  of  the  employment  of  men 
in  all  the  shipyards  to  cooperate  with  us  as  completely  and  fully  as  we  want  to 
cooperate  with  them.  I believe  the  problem  of  getting  the  men  together  can  be 
solved.  It  really  is  not  a question  of  finding  the  men.  I was  asked  last  spring  by 
Mr.  Denman,  then  president  of  the  Shipping  Board,  whether  we  could  get  any 
ship  carpenters.  They  were  starting  on  their  ship  program  at  that  time.  I asked 
him  how  many  ship  carpenters  he  wanted.  He  told  me.  I asked  him  how  much 
time  he  would  give  me  in  which  to  round  them  up.  He  said  24  hours.  I asked 
him  to  give  me  48  hours.  He  said  all  right,  but  that  they  must  have  them  in  48 
hours  at  the  longest.  I sent  out  64  telegrams  to  64  offices  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  with  instructions  to  get  busy,  dropping  everything  else,  and  in  two 
days  to  send  a preliminary  report  as  to  the  number  of  ship  carpenters  they  had. 
Within  48  hours  they  sent  me  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  every  man  that  was 
a ship  carpenter  or  could  be  used  as  a ship  carpenter.  IMy  own  figures  were  11,000 
ship  carpenters  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  not  over  6,000  would  be  located. 
Our  people  sent  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  12,000  in  46  hours.  Obviously 
they  sent  some  that  were  not  ship  carpenters,  but  they  rounded  up  every  ship 
carpenter  in  the  United  States  and  a few  extra  ones.  Within  48  hours,  therefore, 
we  had  on  file  in  our  office  the  names  and  addresses  of  19,000  ship  carpenters,  and 
we  have  them  there  now;  but  they  haven’t  called  for  2,000  men  yet. 

Now,  a point  in  connection  with  that  fact  is  this,  that  these  fellows  gave  their 
names  and  addresses  to  our  men  in  good  faith  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  ship 
carpenters,  and  many  of  them  expected  or  wanted  to  be  called,  as  they  under- 
stood the  Government  needed  their  services;  but  they  find  that  now,  seven  or 
eight  months  later,  they  are  still  uncalled.  The  other  day  we  had  a call  from  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  Department  of  Labor.  We  wanted  to  know  why,  of  course,  and  were  told 
that  they  had  about  500  men  listed  with  us  and  that  every  one  of  them  had  called 
upon  them  five  times  apiece  and  wanted  to  know  when  they  were  going  to  be 
called  on  to  take  up  that  work  for  the  Government. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I want  to  say  that  if  you  will  give  us  the 
information  I have  indicated  we  can  help  you  to  a very  large  extent  to  meet  your 
needs  for  men  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Quinn.  May  I ask  if  IMr.  Clayton  has  made  any  search  for  steel-ship 
workers? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Quinn.  Are  you  ready  now  to  be  called  upon? 

Mr.  Clayton.  We  are  ready  to  be  called  upon;  yes.  I had  a call  yesterday 
for  1,200  ship  carpenters  and  sent  out  telegrams  on  it.  I do  not  say  I am  ready 
to  supply  exactly  what  you  want,  but  if  the  man  you  want  is  to  be  found  I can. 

INIr.  Quinn.  May  I ask  if  you  have  had  some  responses  already? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  to  their  qualifications,  they  are  retained  on  paper,  of  course. 
But  I would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clayton  what  he  has  in  mind.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  transportation? 

Mr.  Clayton.  I could  do  this:  Let  us  receive  the  money  from  the  employers, 
where  it  is  desired  to  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  the  men,  and  we  will  use  that  to 
defray  the  transportation  of  the  men  and  attend  to  all  the  details  of  sending  them 
to  the  yards,  shipping  their  baggage  through  to  a yard;  in  fact,  do  everything  we 
can  to  see  that  the  men  are  taken  care  of  until  they  reach  your  works. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  employers  will  pay  their  transportation? 

Mr.  Clayton.  Yes;  unless  some  other  way  is  designed. 

Mr.  Bing.  In  going  through  a number  of  yards  I have  been  very  strongly 
impressed  by  the  statements  I have  received  from  the  managers  and  also  from  the 
men.  I have  received  from  them  the  impression  that  the  men  will  not  respond 
unless  things  are  made  as  attractive  as  they  possibly  can  be.  In  other  words,  the 
workingman  has  only  his  services  to  dispose  of,  and  he  considers  that  the  sacrifice 
he  would  make  in  taking  on  unsatisfactory  jobs  would  be  disproportionate.  I am 
not  saying  he  is  right  in  that  attitude,  but  I think  it  is  worth  our  while  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will  meet  that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
men;  that  is,  the  patriotic  motive  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  best  con- 
ditions in  the  yards  that  are  possible  of  being  produced,  and  also  the  best  housing 
conditions  that  it  is  possible  to  create. 

As  to  whether  the  men  will  live  in  cantonments,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
man  that  can  answer  that  question  positively,  but  the  experience  that  some  of  the 
shipbuilders  are  having  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
devise  better  housing  conditions.  However,  that  is  a question  of  chance.  The 
question  can  not  be  answered  in  advance.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  safest  thing  to 
do  is  to  provide  just  as  good  housing  conditions  as  possible.  I personally  doubt 
whether  good  men  will  stay  if  poorly  housed  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  find 
satisfactory  housing  conditions.  It  is  possible  they  will,  but  I doubt  it.  Laborers 
undoubtedly  will,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  skilled  man  we  are  facing  that  diffi- 
culty, and  I do  not  think  he  will  stay  unless  pleasantly  and  properly  housed. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Before  you  adjourn  I would  like  to  say  a word,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Assuming  that  there  is  a fixed  cost  of  turnover — it  is  stated  that 
the  turnover  is  50  to  100  per  cent;  that  the  cost  is  from  .S50  to  $200  per  man — if 
it  could  possibly  be  determined  what  the  cost  of  turnover  is,  then,  in  that  case,  in 
the  case  of  workingmen  sent  from  long  distances  to  the  shipyard  by  the  employ- 
ment department  .of  the  Government  an  allowance  could  be  made  in  case  a man 
does  not  stay  at  his  work,  or  is  incompetent  to  perform  the  work,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  pay  by  way  of  reimbursing  the  shipyard.  I should  think  something 
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could  be  worked  out  along  that  line  on  an  average  cost  of  turnover.  I don’t  know 
just  how  that  could  be  arrived  at,  but  I presume  it  could  be  arrived  at  and  that 
the  Government  could  assume  some  proportion  of  that  risk  with  us  and  not  ask 
us  to  assume  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Filene.  As  a common  citizen,  not  knowing  anjdhing  about  your  job, 
gentlemen,  I might  say  that  we  are  going  to  keep  before  the  Government  the  vital 
necessity  of  centralizing  these  agencies  for  giving  you  the  help  you  need.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  waj's  is  to  use  the  things  in  a proper  way  that  are  at  your 
disposal,  and  I should  say  that  one  of  these  ways  would  be  for  jmu  gentlemen 
representing  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  say  to  Congress  that  the  Federal  and 
State  employment  offices  are  necessary,  to  show  the  administration  that  you 
really  beheve  these  employment  offices  are  valuable  to  you  as  shipbuilders,  that 
you  should  have  representation  upon  the  advisory  council,  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  so  that  you  can  have  somebody  here  upon  the  ground  to  present  for  you  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  questions  you  are  discussing. 

As  a matter  of  fact.  Congress  was  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  S750,000  and 
it  was  cut  down  to  §250,000,  which  is  totally  inadequate,  ^^'hen  you  divide  that 
by  the  number  of  emplojnnent  offices,  you  will  find,  as  I figure  it  out,  that  it  will 
not  pay  for  their  organization  and  operation  upon  a perfect  business  basis  and 
give  you  the  assistance  that  you  know  you  need  in  the  way  of  future  employment 
offices.  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  face  the  facts  and 
know  just  what  your  men’s  needs  are;  and  that  requires  an  intelligent  group  of 
men  who  can  make  an  analysis  and  study  of  the  situation.  You  need  an  organ- 
ization. Now,  §25,000  to  keep  an  organization,  we  may  say,  like  Boston,  does  not 
go  verj"  far  in  doing  what  is  required  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  you  gentle- 
men in  some  way  to  express  yourselves  to  the  Government  that  at  least  §1,000,000 
a year  is  needed  for  the  proper  development  of  the  Department  of  Labor’s  work  in 
this  Federal  Employment  Bureau.  I have  no  interest  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 
I am  a shopkeeper.  I happen  to  be  in  a position  where  I can  take  an  interest  in 
this  work,  but  I am  only  interested  as  a citizen  in  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems and,  having  that  interest,  I desire  to  help  the  Government  to  see  that  these 
Federal  emplojunent  offices,  which,  when  the  war  struck  England,  have  proved  of 
such  value — such  tremendous  value — to  the  industries  of  England  in  centralizing 
the  places  where  an  intelligent  selection  and  distribution  of  help  can  be  gotten,  is 
the  only  instrumentality  that  will  be  really  effective  in  this  work. 

So,  gentlemen,  I hope  that,  as  a result  of  your  two  days’  conference  you  gentle- 
men will  find  a way  in  which  you  can  make  your  representatives  in  your  particular 
districts  say  something,  if  necessary,  to  the  President  of  the  L'nited  States,  but 
surely  to  Congress,  in  such  a way  that  this  thing  won’t  be  treated  as  a joke.  Why, 
this  §250,000  for  work  of  this  kind  is  a joke.  The  importance  of  this  problem  to 
you  gentlemen  gives  you  the  right  to  say  so.  Some  of  you  have  been  spending 
the  last  10  or  12  or  more  years  in  working  out  some  sort  of  an  adjustment  of  labor 
difficulties.  I myself  have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  at  it,  and  there  is  no  question 
in  the  world  that  a great  deal  of  shortage  of  labor  comes  from  a lack  of  knowing 
where  the  labor  is,  of  locating  it,  of  bringing  the  job  and  the  man  together.  An- 
other thing  is  that  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  comes  from  a lack  of  knowledge  on 
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the  part  of  labor  of  its  obligation,  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  training  the  men  in 
this  regard.  A knowledge  of  where  help  can  be  obtained  for  the  work  being  carried 
on  in  your  industries  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  work  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  a centralized  department  like  the  Department  of  Labor  and  it 
needs  your  backing. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.45  p.  m.,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  for  the  after- 
noon session  at  2. .30  o’clock.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  M.  ANDREWS, 

Representing  New  York  Ship  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.  * 

The  Chairman.  I will  ask  Mr.  Andrews  to  make  a statement.  How  do 
you  get  your  supply  of  men,  Mr.  Andrews?  What  methods  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Andrew's.  The  labor  shortage  is  not  labor,  but  it  is  skilled  labor.  There 
are  no  extra  skilled  men  in  any  shipyard  trade.  We  don’t  do  this — ^that  is,  adver- 
tise for  tradesmen.  That  means,  if  I advertise  for  loftsmen,  fitters,  chippers  and 
calkers,  riveters — for  first-class  men — or  ask  the  governmental  agencies  to  furnish 
me  such  men,  they  have  got  to  come  out  of  other  yards,  because  every  one  of  them 
is  at  work  at  the  present  time.  What  we  are  asking  for  are  young,  active,  healthy 
chaps,  those  that  can  speak  English  preferred,  and  we  think  we  can  do  the  rest. 
We  have  been  doing  it  for  a good  while.  I w'as  explaining  to  a few  of  these  gentle- 
men this  noon  the  number  of  loftsmen  we  have  furnished  to  the  different  yards  in 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  I think  we  made  a record  of  32.  They  have  gone  to 
the  navy  yards  in  charge  and  also  as  loftsmen,  working  on  the  floor.  They  have 
gone  to  pretty  nearly  every  other  shipyard  there  is,  because  our  men  are  trained 
differently.  You  have  heard  a great  deal  about  the  fabrication  of  ships.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Morse,  the  former  president  of  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  started 
some  18  years  ago,  and  w^e  built  over  200  ships  using  that  method.  That  is  the 
reason  they  are  coming  to  us  for  loftsmen.  Our  loftsmen  have  been  educated 
along  those  lines  and  every  shipyard  wants  1,  2,  or  6 or  10  of  them.  I suppose  in 
the  last  four  years  at  least  60  of  our  trained  loftsmen  have  gone  to  other  yards. 

There  is  one  thing  I spoke  of,  and  that  is  the  housing  proposition.  That  is 
going  to  be  the  most  difficult  thing  we  have  to  contend  with.  It  has  gone  so  far 
in  some  places  that  where,  for  instance,  there  were  two  yards — two  shipyards,  one 
a new  one  and  one  of  the  ancient  vintage — the  people  running  the  new  yards  went 
around  through  the  town  and  leased  houses  wherever  the  old  men  in  the  old  yard 
were  living — if  they  could  lease  them — and  then  said,  “We  are  very  sorry,  but  we 
need  housing  facilities  for  our  men.  If  you  want  to  work  in  our  yard  you  can; 
otherwise,  you  will  have  to  get  out  of  your  house.” 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  H.  FISH. 

The  Chairman.  I am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Norton  Grinding  Co., 
who  will  make  a visit  to  the  yards,  to  make  a statement. 

Mr.  Fish.  The  problems  before  you  seem  to  be  three:  First,  to  get  some 
men  from  wherever  you  can  get  them;  another  one,  which  Mr.  McNary  is  taking 
care  of,  to  train  the  men ; and  a third  one  seems  to  be  how  you  are  going  to  keep 
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them  after  you  train  them.  If  a man  comes  to  you,  you  put  in  three  months  with 
him,  and  he  leaves,  which  would  account  for  a 300  per  cent  turnover,  you  spend 
that  three  or  four  months  in  the  course  of  training,  just  getting  him  ready  so  as  he 
produces  some  work  for  you,  and  he  goes  back  into  some  other  industry,  making 
candy  or  in  some  machine  shop,  the  whole  country  has  lost  all  that  effort  that  you 
put  in  in  getting  him  and  training  him.  If  he  simply  goes  from  one  yard  to  another, 
it  does  not  concern^  the  country  as  a whole,  because  that  ability  which  he  acquired 
in  your  yard  he  carries  into  the  next  yard;  that  is  a thing  which  concerns  you 
people;  but  the  country  as  a whole  is  worried  about  the  man  who  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  training  and  allows  you  to  train  him  and  then  goes  back.  The  big 
problem  is  to  hold  him  in  the  industry.  Men,  very  likely,  are  working  where  they 
can  get  the  most — not  entirely  wages — and  I don’t  see  why  the  men  working  in 
the  shipyards  have  not  the  same  ideas  about  these  things  as  the  men  working 
elsewhere.  These  men  have  a number  of  things  which  they  are  really  very  anxious 
to  get  and  which  I have  listed  here  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  talk  about. 

The  first  thing  they  want  is  courteous  consideration  when  they  come  to  your 
plant  to  fill  a job.  In  a great  many  places  there  will  be  a place  in  the  yard  where 
a room  is  where  they  can  assemble,  and  somebody  comes  out  after  they  have  been 
waiting  a long  time  and  asks  “Are  there  any  blacksmiths  here?”  “Amy  machin- 
ists?” and  the  rest  can  go  home.  That  is  not  what  they  want.  They  want  the 
attention  paid  to  them,  feeUng  that  they  have  had  a chance  to  state  their  case. 
That  takes  a little  time,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  a little  time  on  those  chaps 
and  at  least  secrete  an  impression  in  his  mind  that  you  have  his  name  and  if  you 
want  a man  later  you  may  notify  him.  That  seems  a waste  of  time.  We  know 
after  an  application  has  been  in  our  hands  a week  the  chance  of  getting  him  is 
pretty  poor. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I have  not  heard  much  said  about,  but  which 
applies  to  the  people  that  are  placing  these  men  where  it  can  work  without  injury 
to  their  health,  such  as  aggravating  some  former  injury.  If  we  hire  a man  with 
a hernia,  putting  him  on  heavy  fitting,  we  are  penalized  in  most  States,  because 
we  have  got  to  pay  compensation  for  a hernia  which  may  have  developed  in  some 
other  yard.  This  can  be  handled  through  a physical  examination  of  the  men 
employed. 

Then,  there  is  another  thing  that  very  Little  has  been  said  about  so  far  here, 
and  that  is  men  are  looking  for  places  where  they  can  work  with  safety.  They  are 
appreciating  safety  work  done  in  different  plants  over  the  country  and  will  prefer 
a place  where  some  attention  is  being  paid  to  compliance  with  the  State  laws. 
Our  State  laws,  we  must  remember,  compel  us  to  put  guards  on  the  machinery,  so 
that  the  guarding  is  merely  out  of  our  hands.  But  the  guard  is  only  a small  part 
of  safety  wprk;  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  By  putting  on  a guard  you 
tell  your  workmen  that  you  have  done  your  part,  and  you  can  say  to  him:  “Now, 
you  do  your  part  and  be  careful.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  reduce  your  accidents  to 
a point  where  not  over  10  per  cent  are  due  to  accidents  preventable  by  guards. 
The  other  90  per  cent  is  due  to  carelessness.  That  is  a matter  of  education.  We 
only  want  to  get  back  to  where  all  of  us  were  20  or  25  years  ago,  when  we  knew 
all  the  men.  Then  when  a boy  came  into  the  shop  we  pointed  out  the  dangers. 
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Everyliody  knew  where  the  dangers  were  and  men  were  warned,  the  same  as  we 
are  trying  now  to  warn  them  by  a system  where  they  are  warned  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  foremen,  who  are  already  overworked.  In  those  days,  25  years  ago,  a 
foreman  might  have  thought  he  was  working  hard,  but  he  was  not  pressed  so  hard 
as  to-day  in  the  average  shipyard. 

Another  thing  is  the  supply  of  small  tools  and  equipment  to  do  work  with. 
I ran  into  a place  some  time  ago  where  an  erecting  gang  was  running  all  the  time 
hunting  for  screw  drivers  and  wrenches.  There  were  enough  for  about  one-quarter 
of  the  men  working.  Those  men  were  on  day  wmrk.  It  would  seem  they  would 
not  care,  but  they  did.  They  would  have  been  much  better  contented  if  they  had 
small  tools  to  do  with.  Then,  a man  coming  into  the  shop  to-day — a new  man — 
is  very  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  inadequately  taken  care  of  so  far  as  just  the  methods 
of  doing  things  in  the  shop  is  concerned — the  methods  of  doing  things.  He  is  left 
to  find  his  way  to  the  tool  room  without  instructions.  He  is  left  to  find  out  by 
experience  where  to  find  the  time  clock,  when  to  punch  in,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
and  he  is  also  very  apt  to  be  left  to  learn  what  the  customs  of  the  shop  are,  as  to 
methods  of  doing  things,  of  performing  his  work,  by  butting  his  head  into  a stone 
wall.  There  is  considerable  lack  of  specific  instructions  in  the  ways  peculiar  to 
the  shop,  and  most  of  us  have  ways  peculiar  to  ourselves  which  we  consider  very 
much  better  than  the  other  fellow’s  methods;  and  if  a man  comes  in  and  attempts 
to  do  things  in  the  way  he  did  them  in  the  last  shop  at  which  he  worked,  we  are 
very  apt  to  tell  him  that  he  is  old-fashioned;  that  the  shop  he  came  from  is  old- 
fashioned,  anyway;  and  that  he  must  learn  our  way,  but  will  not  give  him  an 
inkling  of  what  our  way  is. 

The  housing  question  has  been  brought  up,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a question 
that  will  have  to  be  discussed  at  length  before  it  can  be  solved.  The  question  of 
cantonments  seems  to  be  an  open  one.  Some  one  here,  I think,  said  that  it  was 
merely  a matter  of  guqssing  whether  the  men  would  live  that  way  or  not.  The 
concern  I am  normally  with  has  tried  three  methods  of  experiments  in  housing. 
We  have  in  one  plan  an  ideal  village  which  we  are  building,  designed  by  the  same 
man  that  designed  Garden  City,  Long  Island;  and  there  our  fine  men — I mean 
our  foremen  and  a few  of  our  leading  workmen — have  purchased  houses  of  us  on 
an  easy-payment  plan  without  any  strings  whatever  which  make  it  necessary  for 
.them  to  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Wells.  May  I ask  on  what  basis  of  sale  you  are  doing  that? 

Mr.  Fish.  Ten  per  cent  cash  and  any  more  that  he  wants  to  put  in — at 
least  10  per  cent  cash;  two  5 per  cent  mortgages,  one  for  60  per  cent  of  the  cost 
value,  which  we  can  turn  over  to  a bank  at  any  time  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
burden;  the  other  or  second  one,  which  we  retain  ourselves  and  which  is  paid  for 
by  the  man  taking  our  shares  in  a cooperative  bank  to  an  amount  sufficient  so 
that  in  12  years’  time  that  mortgage  will  be  paid  off.  He  pays  taxes,  repairs, 
water  rent,  and  everything  like  that.  He  holds  an  equity  in  the  house  clearly 
independent  of  his  position  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  prices  of  those  houses? 

Mr.  Fish.  They  are  fair.  We  started  out  to  build  houses  that  would  sell  as 
low  as  $2,500  to  $3,000.  The  lowest  we  were  able  to  build  a six-room  house  for 
was  about  $3,500.  That  has  now  gone  up  to  $4,000. 
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Mr.  Bing.  Was  there  any  provision  for  repurchase  by  the  company? 

Mr.  Fish.  If  a man  wants  to  sell  his  house,  he  is  under  obligation  to  offer  it 
to  us  at  the  price  somebody  else  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  if  he  gets  an  offer.  Suppose 
he  has  a $4,000  house  and  gets  an  offer  of  $4,000  for  it;  then  he  must  let  us  buy 
it  for  $4,000. 

Mr.  Bing.  Is  there  a market  in  which  he  can  sell  if  he  wants  to? 

Mr.  Fish.  There  is  the  regular  real  estate  market  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Bing.  Is  it  a large  city? 

Mr.  Fish.  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  is  a city  of  about  180,000  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Quinn.  What  is  the  value  of  the  lot  on  which  a $3,500  house  stands? 

Mr.  Fish.  That  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  house. 

We  keep  a cost  account  of  each  house  independently,  and  we  charge  against 
each  lot  the  pro  rata  cost  of  streets,  sidewalks,  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  front  of  it. 
Each  man  gets  an  itemized  statement  of  what  that  house  cost  us.  He  pays  actual 
cost.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  actual  cost  is  just  enough  higher  than  the  cost  of 
a similar  house  put  up  by  a contractor  to  sell  to  cover  the  charge  the  contractor 
would  make.  We  put  real  stuff  into  the  house.  The  hardware  is  first  class,  the 
bronze  is  genuine,  the  fixtures  are  good — in  fact,  everything  the  same  way,  every- 
thing is  built  to  last. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Can  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  the  monthly  payments  would 
amount  to  on  the  basis  of  a one,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  dollar  house? 

Mr.  Fish.  I can  not  do  that  now,  Mr.  Quinn,  but  I can  give  it  to  you  later 
by  figuring  it  out.  He  has  these  interest  payments  at  5 per  cent.  He  pays  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  $22  a thousand,  but  if  he  stands  in  with  the  assessor  he  isn’t  made 
to  pay  on  quite  so  high  a valuation  as  that  which  we  put  upon  the  house.  And 
then  he  has  the  cooperative  bank  shares,  which  are  a charge  of  1 per  cent  a month. 

Mr.  Quinn.  As  I understand  it,  he  pays  10  per  cent  in  cash,  and  on  the 
basis  of  1 per  cent  a month,  the  balance  pays  itself  out  in  12  years.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fish.'  Yes;  that  is,  that  pays  for  the  second  mortgage. 

Mr.  Quinn.  On  the  basis  of  1 per  cent  it  will  pay  out  in  12  years  and  one 
month? 

Mr.  Fish.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barnes.  I would  like  to  ask  how  those  mortgages  are  secured.  You 
spoke  of  the  first  mortgage  for  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  and  the  second  mortgage 
covering  the  balance.  What  security  have  you? 

Mr.  Fish.  It  is  a mortgage  on  the  house.  The  house  is  the  security. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Do  you  succeed  in  getting  second-mortgage  loans? 

Mr.  Fish.  We  carry  the  second  mortgage  ourselves.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
we  are  carrying  all  the  mortgages  ourselves.  We  have  it  made  in  two  parts,  two 
mortgages,  so  that  if  we  desire  to  do  so  we  can  unload  the  first  mortgage  on  the 
bank. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Your  workingmen  are  not  living  in  those  houses,  are  they? 

Mr.  Fish.  Quite  a few  of  them  are;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  tell  us  of  three  schemes,  Mr.  Fish,  I 
beheve. 

Mr.  Fish.  Anybody  who  is  getting  an  income  of  $25  a week  can  afford  to 
buy  one  of  the  $2,500  houses.  The  total  payments  required  will  come  to  a httle 
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less  than  $25  a month.  We  feel  that  a man  who  is  earning  $25  a week  can  pay 
$25  a month.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  these  places  are  very  apt  to  be 
inhabited  by  families  where  there  are  a father  and  a son  engaged  as  workingmen 
and  a daughter  perhaps  in  an  office.  Perhaps  the  father  is  a foreman  or  the  son  a 
foreman,  or  both,  or  the  son  may  be  a laborer  and  the  daughter  works  in  the  office, 
so  it  is  more  or  less  a family  proposition.  That  does  not  help  us  with  our  laborers 
who  are  single  men,  except  as  at  a few  of  these  places  they  are  able  to  take  in 
boarders,  which  takes  care  of  our  single  men. 

Another  proposition  is  this,  that  at  Chippewa  our  houses  are  built  very  similar 
but  not  quite  so  well  finished — something  for  about  $5,000,  and  less  for  houses 
with  a smaller  floor  plan — and  which  we  are  renting.  We  do  not  rent  a house  at 
the  Worcester  settlement  because  we  are  trying  it  out.  With  our  building  of 
houses  at  Chippewa  we  are  up  against  it  in  a way.  We  are  a considerable  distance 
out  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  people  will  not  live  there.  In  addition  to  these 
rented  houses  we  have — I don’t  know  whether  you  would  call  them  bungalows 
or  not,  for  I am  not  an  architect,  but  they  consist  of  two  rows  of  rooms  back  to 
back  and  are  built  of  hollow  tile,  10  feet  square,  six  rooms  on  a side,  each  room 
opening  outside  on  the  piazza,  and  each  room  has  two  cots  and  a washbowl  in  it 
and  a little  furniture,  which  is  barely  enough  to  exist  with.  Across  the  end  of  that 
there  is  a head  house,  which  is  two  stories  high.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a 
dining  room,  and  the  upper  floor  is  taken  up  by  the  conductor  who  runs  the  house 
and  the  rooms  for  the  men,  two  men  to  a room,  which  are  rented  out  by  the  con- 
ductor. We  rent  these  rooms  to  the  men,  and  if  somebody  asks  me  how  much 
we  rent  them  for  it  has  slipped  my  mind.  We  rent  the  head  house  to  this  family, 
and  the  men  make  their  arrangements  with  the  people  who  live  there  in  this  house. 
The  conductor  operates  the  house  and  rents  the  rooms  and  the  men  make  their 
arrangements  with  him.  We  think  that  is  a better  arrangement  than  having  a 
cantonment  where  all  the  men  are  put  together  in  a large  room.  It  gives  each 
two  men  a room  to  themselves,  private,  which  they  can  lock  up,  arid  it  gives  them 
also  a place  where  they  can  get  fairly  good  food.  We  have  a number  of  those,  so 
there  is  a certain  competition  between  the  two  houses  as  to  who  will  get  a man. 
The  men  themselves  decide  what  the  standard  of  living  shall  be,  because  they 
can,  with  a httle  red  tape,  move  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  force  the 
people  who  board  them  to  set  about  a standard  table.  I do  not  know  what  the 
cost  of  the  houses  are,  but  they  are  inexpensive.  They  are  easily  put  up,  and  I 
think  they  cover  the  case  much  better  than  a large  open  building. 

Mr.  Barnes.  How  are  those  houses  heated? 

Mr.  Fish.  There  is  a little  cellar  constructed  under  the  head  house  and  a 
little  steam  boiler  installed  in  there  which  is  run  by  the  people  who  take  the  house. 

Then,  another  thing  I would  like  to  mention  at  this  time,  a thing  which  I 
have  run  across  in  one  or  two  places,  is  the  entire  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Men  do  not  like  to  stand  in  crowded  street  cars  for  any  length  of  time.  Of  course, 
we  know  they  will  stand  up  for  a short  time  inside  the  car  or  even  on  the  platform, 
but  if  they  have  a great  distance  to  go  it  produces  a great  impression  upon  their 
minds  to  have  to  stand  all  the  way,  although  in  going  but  a short  distance  they 
usually  prefer  to  stand  rather  than  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a seat  inside  the 
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car;  and,  while  they  will  do  it  a month  or  two,  they  are  very  apt  to  get  tired  of  it 
and  conceive  the  idea  that  they  will  get  down  town,  nearer  home,  w'here  they  do 
not  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  on  a car. 

Then,  there  is  another  thing  that  has  impressed  me,  and  that  is  the  machine- 
hke  and  mechanical  way  in  w^hich  we  are  so  apt  to  pay  off  our  men  by  putting 
their  weekly  pay  in  an  envelope  and  having  them  line  up  at  a window  or  out  in 
the  yard  and*  file  by  and  get  their  envelopes  from  the  paymaster  and  his  assistants, 
which  is  a very  different  method  from  that  one  that  used  to  obtain,  in  which  the 
paymaster  went  around  the  shop  and  found  his  men,  perhaps  knew  every  one  of 
them  and  could  call  them  by  name,  and  when  he  handed  a man  his  pay  envelope 
he  said,  “Hello.  How  are  you,  Jim?  How’s  the  kid?”  or  something  like  that, 
which  shows  a personal  intere.st  in  the  man  and  makes  for  good  feeling. 

I have  been  accused  seriously  of  going  back  to  prehistoric  days,  but  we  have 
insisted  on  our  paymaster  going  to  every  man  on  the  job,  knowing  the  man,  and 
being  able  to  call  him  by  name,  if  possible,  and  showing  that  tact  which  makes  a 
man  feel  as  though  some  one  felt — as  if  some  one  cared  whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  is  that  we  ought  to 
know  the  reasons  why  these  men  are  getting  out  of  their  jobs.  A good  many  of 
you  are  losing  men  rapidly — faster  than  it  seems  possible  to  lose  them  or  for  the 
other  man  to  hire  them  away  from  you.  If  you  have  an  analysis  of  those  reasons 
you  can  make  a study  of  the  question.  One  of  the  things  that  wall  help,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  for  you  to  tell  your  foremen  that  they  can  'not  discharge  from  the  works, 
but  only  from  their  own  department.  If  you  tell  your  foremen  that  they  can  not 
discharge  from  the  w'orks,  but  only  from  their  departments,  you  will  find  this  to 
result  in  their  hiring  more  satisfactory  men,  and  you  have  a damper  on  the  fore- 
men in  the  matter  of  discharge. 

Before  we  inaugurated  that  system  of  discharge,  our  rate  of  discharge  resulted 
in  a 50  or  60  per  cent  turnover.  Almost  immediately  after  we  took  away  that 
power  of  discharge  from  the  foreman  to  discharge  from  the  works,  we  found  a drop 
to  between  5 and  6 per  cent  due  to  discharges  from  the  shop,  and  the  foremen 
were  pretty  well  satisfied.  A foreman  will  sometimes  be  inclined  to  say,  “John 
Jones  w'as  absolutely  no  good  to  me  and  can  not  possibly  be  any  good  to  anybody 

else.”  If  the  man  has  been  insubordinate,  told  the  foreman  to  go  to , then, 

of  course,  we  must  back  the  foreman  up,  but  if  it  is  merely  a case  of  alleged  incom- 
petence we  give  the  man  another  chance;  in  fact,  all  those  cases  work  out  so  we 
can  afford  to  do  it.  In  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  a man  is  alleged  to 
be  incompetent  in  one  department,  he  goes  into  another  department  and  proves 
entirely  competent,  because  this  jolt  wakes  him  up.  It  seems  that  we  can  not  get 
the  men  who  are  doing  this  hiring  into  close  relation  with  the  management.  If 
they  realize  that  the  men  taking  care  of  that  work  have  a direct  relation  to  the 
management,  perhaps  the  vice-president  in  charge,  the  big  boss  in  that  work,  that 
has  a good  effect  on  them.  Under  such  a system  the  men  feel  as  though  they 
were  going  to  amount  to  something  in  the  shop,  and  the  foreman  feels  that  the 
thing  is  going  to  headquarters,  and  it  has  a fine  effect  upon  the  whole  organiza- 
tion, from  top  to  bottom. 
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One  thing  you  might  use  as  an  argument  for  an  employment  department  is 
that  it  does  not  cost  anything  and  returns  great  dividends.  If  you  have  50  fore- 
men that  are  spending  a iiart  of  the  day  in  hiring  men — let  us  say  they  spend  an 
hour  a day  apiece — that  takes  up  a lot  of  their  time.  They  usually  do  this  hiring 
early  in  the  morning,  and  it  takes  them  away  from  the  production  departments, 
where  they  are  needed.  If  instead  of  50  men  spending  an  hour  a day  you  have  5 
men  spending  10  hours  a day,  it  will  cost  you  less;  so  it  really  costs  less  on  this 
basis  than  to  have  it  distributed  throughout  your  forces. 

Aside  from  the  advantages  I have  pointed  out,  there  is  still  the  further  one 
that  your  employment  force  can  follow  up  your  safety  work  and  all  other  work 
that  naturally  falls  under  the  head  of  employees.  It  costs  nothing  to  do  these 
things,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  value  of  what  you  gain  from  keeping 
the  men  on  the  job  and  not  having  to  break  in  new  men. 

At  the  rate  of  hiring  and  discharging,  the  rate  of  turnover,  it  looks  as  if,  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  according  to  figures 
available,  that  it  would  take  about  600,000  hired  men  a year  to  keep  your  plants 
going,  supposing  the  shops  not  reported  are  running  at  the  same  rate  as  those  that 
have  reported.  If  it  costs  $50  to  break  in  each  one  of  these  men,  there  is  some- 
thing like  $30,000,000  outlay.  You  can  save  an  appreciable  proportion  of  that, 
because  your  employment  departments  have  been  costing  you  entirely  too  much. 

The  Chairaian.  Mr.  Fish  has  opened  up  one  or  two  points  I would  like  to 
comment  upon.  There  will  not  be  600,000  men  to  use  for  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try, and  I do  not  liclieve  that  the  Government  will  be  convinced  that  it  ought  to 
take  very  drastic  measures  in  securing  a large  volume  of  men  for  the  shipbuilding 
industry  if  that  volume  presupposes  any  such  turnover  as  is  shown  in  the  records 
of  the  different  yards.  I want  to  have  you  think  of  that  very  clearly  and  care- 
fully, because  this  touches  one  of  the  very  vital  problems  in  your  program. 

There  is  a shortage  of  different  kinds  of  labor.  The  shortage  changes  at 
different  times.  Now  it  disappears  in  one  locality  and  crops  up  in  another,  and 
seems  to  be  settled  in  still  another  locality. 

Let  me  give  a few  conclusions  and  make  certain  comments,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  down  any  statements  as  final  and  authoritative  for  you  to  take, 
and  if  you  disapprove  of  them,  say  so,  or  if  you  later  on  find  reason  to  disapprove, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you.  Nobody  here  wants  to  theorize  about  your  needs  and 
say  this  is  good  for  you  and  that  is  what  you  need.  I certainly  do  not  want  to  do 
that.  We  want  to  think  in  terms  of  your  own  expressed  needs  and  desires.  That 
is  all  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  my  belief,  the  situation  is  likely  to  change.  There  will 
have  to  be  a speeding  up  and  there  will  probably  have  to  be  more  work,  not  per 
man,  but  per  yard,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to 
bear  to  clip  off  the  completion  date.  I do  not  mean  that  you  will  be  ordered  to 
produce  in  9 months  what  you  are  able  to  produce  in  18  months.  But  it  is  simply 
the  impression  that  the  situation  may  become  so  serious  by  and  by  that  the  ship- 
builders will  be  asked  to  help  in  the  solution  of  a much  faster  output;  and  that  is 
no  criticism  of  what  you  are  doing  now. 

Given  the  ordinary  situation,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  development  of 
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proper  methods  of  employment  and  by  paying  heed  to  what  has  been  said,  and 
with  a well-developed  Federal  machinery  of  employment  cooperating  with  you, 
and  with  such  help  as  comes  through  the  chambers  of  commerce  with  the  far- 
reaching  publicity  and  loyalty-building  programs  that  they  have,  it  would  seem 
that  the  shipbuilding  program  can,  if  we  all  work  together  and  organize  properly, 
be  put  through  without  very  serious  disturbance  to  other  industries  and  without 
drastic  measures.  If  we  have  to  go  at  it  much  harder,  I want  to  say,  gentlemen, 
we  won’t  have  much  of  an  argument  so  long  as  it  is  possible  for  a shipyard  to  hire 
three  or  five  men  for  one  job  in  the  course  of  a year.  This  is  a thing  that  is  within 
your  control.  It  may  be  a wage  situation.  I know  it  is  a housing  situation  in 
some  communities. 

But  never  for  a moment,  gentlemen,  allow  anyone  to  think  that  we  can  legis- 
late or  can  advocate  drastic  policies  on  the  basis  of  securing  600,000  men.  So  we 
have  to  plan  our  needs  and  our  program  on  the  basis  of  a reasonable  volume  of 
labor  supply. 

In  a day  or  two  the  War  Department  is  going  to  make  an  announcement  of 
great  interest  and  encouragement  to  the  shipbuilders.  In  the  first  place,  ]\Ir. 
Baker  has  taken  a most  generous  and  cooperative  attitude,  which  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Baker,  as  regards  the  needs  of  the  shipbuilders.  Two  things  are  likely  to 
be  done,  and  if  they  are  done  they  are  going  to  be  done  very,  very  carefully,  and 
you  will  have  to  do  your  part  in  connection  with  those  two  provisions. 

It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  no  more  calls  in  the  next  draft  on  any  man  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry". 

The  second  matter  relates  to  the  return  of  the  men  who  have  been  called  to 
the  same  establishments,  to  the  shipbuilding  establishments.  Those  are  two 
very  large  concessions.  This  means  in  effect  that  the  one  industry'  in  the  United 
States  which  is  about  to  be  declared  an  emergency,  a preferred  industry,  the  workers 
of  which  are  a preferred  class,  will  be  shipbuilding. 

The  shipbuilder  has  a great  many  problems  to  contend  with.  I know  what 
you  gentlemen  are  up  against,  and  it  is  through  no  lack  of  appreciation  or  under- 
standing that  any  of  us  suggests  that  you  centralize  your  employment,  that  you 
build  up  your  training  scheme,  that  you  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Labor  Bureau; 
but  it  is  because  we  know  verj^  well  that  it  is  only  as  your  cards  are  on  the  table 
and  as  you  have  a record  in  the  sense  I have  indicated  that  you  can  go  further; 
and  you  can  not  go  further  except  as  you  have  well  attended  to  these  things.  I 
do  not  say  you  have  not,  but  I do  suggest,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a hundred  per 
cent  record  on  the  part  of  the  shipbuilders  in  the  direction  we  have  discussed. 
You  have  done  well,  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  make  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
hundred  per  cent  record.  You  have  got  to  think  of  the  overhauhng  that  is  neces- 
sary in  your  scheme.  It  is  no  worse  in  your  case  than  in  any  other  industry.  I 
suppose  you  could  take  any  industry,  and  if  confronted  with  the  emergency  with 
which  you  are  confronted,  it  would  do  very  well  to  make  the  showing  that  you. 
have  made. 

Now,  the  men  behind  the  shipbuilding  industry  will  do  well  to  consider  all 
those  points  in  this  conference. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOS.  W.  LARKIN, 

Representing  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

Acting  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Larkin  please  come  forward? 

Mr.  Larkin.  Air.  Bloomfield  said  this  morning  that  I was  going  to  talk  on 
forms,  but  I think  forms  are  the  most  unpopular  things  to  talk  about,  so  I am 
going  to  say  that  forms  are  very  important  and  without  them  we  can  not  hope  to 
know  really  the  inside  workings  of  the  plant.  So  that  the  first  thing  we  should  do 
is  to  whip  our  forms  into  shape,  and  I don’t  think  in  this  conference,  where  so 
many  are  represented,  that  we  could  reach  any  definite  point  by  the  discussion 
of  forms.  I think  that  may  very  properly  go  over  to  a committee,  which  probably 
Air.  Bloomfield  could  appoint,  to  sit  on  drawing  up  a form  to  furnish  information 
to  the  Shipping  Board  as  they  wish  it.  Now,  my  mind  works  this  way — I think 
yours  does.  If  a man  says  to  me  that  he  has  gotten  5,000  men,  I immediately  say 
to  myself  “How  did  you  do  it?”  Now,  I think  we  are  in  a little  bit  different  situa- 
tion than  some  of  the  other  concerns,  in  that  we  have  done  this  very  thing.  Last 
Alay  we  had  a force  of  about  4,000  men — 3,700 — and  the  last  figure  we  had  was 
9,200.  Now,  in  nearly  tripling  the  force  there  are,  of  course,  some  things  that 
enter  into  that  speeding-up  program  that  might  be  of  some  practical  value  to 
you  men. 

In  the  first  place,  the  first  thing,  as  I see  it,  is,  “Where  did  you  get  these 
men?”  I have  not  analyzed  it  to  the  letter,  but  I should  say  that  50  per  cent  of 
our  force  came  through  Federal  and  State  employment  offices.  That  is,  we  use 
the  machinery  already  in  force  and  which  had  not  been  used  by  any  other  manu- 
facturers. I should  say  that  from  about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  forces  came  as  a 
result  of  advertising  and  by  advertising  I do  not  mean  classified  advertising.  Now, 
Air.  Jones  outlined  in  a very  thorough  manner  this  morning  the  things  which  go 
to  make  up  a personnel — a service  or  industrial  relations,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it — -department.  Now,  we  have  those  very  things  operating — safety  com- 
mittees, a suggestion  system,  all  this  general  propaganda,  and  around  these  things 
we  have  been  conducting  two  or  three  years  there  was  a background — a story 
frame  which  formed  a background — for  making  the  plant  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men  outside.  Air.  Fish  said  there  is  probably  more  than  one  thing  that  makes 
a plant  attractive  to  a man  besides  wages.  There  are  other  things,  and  I agree 
with  him,  although  I think  wages  play  a very  important  part.  Nevertheless,  even 
if  you  are  paying  good  wages,  it  does  not  excuse  you  from  doing  these  other  things. 

Another  scheme  we  worked  out,  and  which  worked  out  to  very  good  advan- 
tage, was  playing  the  county  fairs.  Every  fall,  beginning  in  September  and  going 
through  October,  there  are  numerous  county  fairs.  I have  in  mind  one  fair  which 
has  a daily  attendance  in  our  neighborhood  within  12  or  14  miles  of  our  plant  of 
75,000  people,  and  so  we  had  a booth  at  this  fair  and  we  displayed  models  of  ships, 
we  had  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  plant  and  the  things  which  we  thought  would  be 
attractive.  We  had  all  sorts  of  literature  in  the  tent,  and  as  far  as  I understand, 
there  was  constantly  a crowd  of  people  around  there  becoming  interested  in  ship- 
building. I know  these  are  facts  because  I have  sat  in  the  employment  office  and 
have  drawn  out  in  one  instance — indirectly  interviewing  12  men — that  7 out  of 
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the  12  had  come  directly  from  that  fair.  I asked  how  did  he  learn  about  it.  Did 
that  make  any  impression  on  you?  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  spend- 
ing too  much  time  to  analj^ze,  but  I am  stating  these  percentages  in  an  approximate 
manner  so  that  you  can  see  the  various  sources  that  can  be  tapped. 

Now,  the  Federal  offices  and  the  State  offices  surely  ought  to  be  used,  and  as 
far  as  I can  determine,  the  men  in  charge  of  these  offices  are  trying  to  build  up  an 
efficient  reputation  as  employment  men.  Now,  if  they  continue  with  those  things 
in  mind,  I do  not  see  but  what  they  are  going  to  give  very  valuable  assistance  to 
the  shipbuilders,  providing  the  shipbuilders  get  in  the  same  frame  of  mind.  I 
think  the  shipbuilder  is  very,  very  critical  in  some  cases  and  that  there  are  a lot 
of  traditional  things  done  in  shipyards  for  years  that  perhaps  will  need  no  little 
house  cleaning. 

I will  tell  you  the  waj"  I think  we  ought  to  do  it.  First,  if  there  is  a Federal 
bureau  in  your  district,  go  and  see  if  they  won’t  cooperate.  If  they  criticize  the 
things  you  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  say,  “All  right,”  and  shake  hands  and 
start  all  over.  I have  heard  that  criticism  from  the  Boston  office,  and  the  very 
people  who  told  us  we  were  foolish  to  use  the  bureaus  are  the  ones  following  us 
now  and  keeping  a man  there  all  the  time.  They  did  not  know  before  that  it 
could  be  done.  The  Federal  and  State  offices  have  had  a reputation  for  furnishing 
farm  labor,  and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nobody  else  has  asked  them  to  furnish 
any  other  kind  of  labor.  The  second  thing,  which  is  mightj^  important,  is  that 
you  might  as  well  not  ask  these  bureaus  to  cooperate  if  you  do  not  have  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  other  end  to  handle  the  help  as  it  comes.  I do  not  mean  opening  a 
gate  and  letting  the  men  go  into  the  j'ard,  telling  them  to  go  to  this  or  that  shop, 
but  I mean  a systematized  employment  service.  If  you  did  the  very  thing  Mr. 
Clayton  asked  this  morning — in  giving  preference  to  men  with  cards — that  is 
where  the  employers’  end  of  it  comes  in.  If  these  people  will  cooperate  and  send 
you  help,  you  will  never  build  up  your  force  unless  you  are  capable  of  absorbing 
help  and  have  the  proper  machinery  to  carr}^  out  the  work.  That  necessitates  an 
employment  bureau,  not  an  elaborate  employment  bureau,  but  you  must  have  the 
personnel  there,  and  an  employment  department  at  your  works  will  be  just  as 
strong  as  the  person  in  charge  of  it.  One  of  the  things  that  I have  experienced  is 
that  if  you  will  ask  a manufacturer  why  his  help  leaves  him,  or  why  he  is  unable 
to  get  men,  there  are  two  standard  reasons:  One  is  bad  housing  conditions,  and 
the  other  is  bad  transportation  facilities.  I leave  it  to  anybody  in  this  room  if  he 
has  not  given  this  excuse  himself. 

Now,  I will  excuse  the  man  who  gives  that  excuse  after  a very  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  causes  of  the  men  leaving.  I used  to  give  that  excuse  until  we 
started  to  analyze  our  turnover  and  the  reasons  for  the  men  leaving,  and  we  found 
that  out  of  something  like  700  men  who  left  that  24  gave  transportation  as  the 
reasons,  and  transportation  did  not  mean  that  the  cars  were  late,  but  it  meant 
that  the  men  lived  too  far  away  to  come  to  our  plant.  Out  of  700  I think  that  is 
a good  legitimate  number  to  find  fault  with  the  transportation,  and  while  the 
housing  report  was  a bit  worse  it  was  not  as  bad  as  we  thought  it  was,  so  that  led 
us  to  this  conclusion:  Do  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  say  it  is 
housing?  Through  Mr.  Bloomfield  we  had  sent  to  us  a young  business  man  who 
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volunteered  to  do  a patriotic  service,  and  this  fellow  went  out  and  by  a very  thor- 
ough inspection  of  the  coininunity  within  8 miles  of  the  plant  he  brought  in  130 
houses  available,  whereas  we  were  told  by  the  real  estate  people,  gotten  together 
at  a meeting,  that  there  were  no  houses  available;  that  we  should  build  them  and 
let  them  sell  them  for  us.  And  why?  Because  they  get  8100  for  selling  and  $2 
for  renting.  That  taught  us  a lesson — that  if  we  want  to  know  anything  about 
our  community,  or  any  other  service  outside  the  plant,  that  we  have  to  do  it  our- 
selves. After  making  this  inspection  and  listing  these  130  houses,  so  that  we 
could  segregate  the  people  according  to  their  nationalities,  we  continued  that 
chart,  and  when  that  chart  falls  below  a certain  number,  say  75  houses,  he  makes 
another  round;  and  before  we  had  left  this  to  the  recording  man  and  employment 
department  to  look  after.  Now  we  have  a very  keen  young  man  whose  business 
is  to  do  nothing  but  look  after  real  estate.  His  results  by  contact  with  people 
outside  is  amazing.  He  has  been  able  to  straighten  out  things  we  thought  never 
capable  of  solution. 

Now,  those  are  the  things — the  service,  the  personal  contact — that  this  employ- 
ment department  will  carry  on  that  are  really  going  to  get  results.  We  had  a 
foreman  who  was  asked  one  day  what  his  turnover  was;  whether  he  was  losing 
any  men.  He  said  he  thought  he  had  the  best  record  in  the  plant.  We  had  statis- 
tics then,  and  the  reason  he  was  asked  was  because  his  record  was  so  rotten.  After 
he  had  piled  up  alibi  after  alibi  the  general  superintendent  presented  him  with  a 
list  of  some  four  hundred  and  odd  people  who  had  left  his  department,  out  of  700 
of  the  entire  plant  for  the  month.  He  was  asked  to  explain  it.  His  explanation 
was  that  if  the  employment  department  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  selection 
of  men  than  to  the.  turnover  they  would  be  better  off.  He  knew  of  a case  where  a 
man  was  sent  to  work  drunk.  That  is  a turn  on  an  employment  department.  I 
say,  unless  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  we  will  never  know  where  we  are 
getting  to.  We  must  really  get  down  to  analyzing  reasons.  As  Mr.  Bloomfield 
said,  that  is  what  these  meetings  are  for,  and  those  are  the  things  that  inspired  all 
of  us  to  do  our  best  in  gathering  statistics,  and,  after  all,  they  are  worth  while. 

I think  that  the  employment  manager  of  any  concern,  if  he  likes  his  work, 
and  if  he  is  there  to  accomplish  results  for  the  sake  of  his  work,  has  got  the  biggest 
job  in  the  industry  to-day.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Filene,  will  jmu  come  forward?  [Applause.] 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWARD  A.  FILENE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mr.  Filene.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I should  not  have  the  right  in 
this  serious  condition  of  affairs  in  shipbuilding  to  take  up  one  minute  of  the  time 
which  is  so  needed  if  there  were  not  a possibility  that  I might  offer  some  sugges- 
tions for  additional  means  of  help  which  have  not  been  fully  used  yet.  When  we 
went  into  the  war  the  business  men  of  the  country,  organized  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  decided  that  if  they  had  any  real  efficiency  the 
time  to  show  it  was  then,  during  the  war,  and  they  met — their  executive  committee 
met — in  continuous  session,  and  is  still  meeting  very  frequently  to  try  to  do  their 
share  in  this  great  problem.  In  the  analysis  of  what  was  to  be  done,  there  early 
appeared  what  seemed  to  the  business  men  a certainty  that  however  successful 
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we  were  in  the  recruiting  of  our  Army  and  our  Na\w  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  supplies  needed  for  successful  war  there  must  come  a time  when  all  the  value 
of  all  that  would  be  dependent  upon  ocean  transportation  which  would  bring  it 
all  to  where  it  was  needed  and  where  it  could  be  used  for  what  it  was  intended  for. 
With  that  in  mind  there  was  created  the  War  Shipping  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  They  created  a committee  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  the  local  shipbuilding  regions  and  what  we  call  possible  recruiting 
regions  in  26  different  localities  at  present. 

Concretely,  we  did  some  of  the  things  most  of  you  are  familiar  with.  We 
created  a badge  which  was  intended  to  mark  the  man  working  in  the  shipyard  so 
that  with  the  cooperation  of  the  community  he  should  feel  pride  in  his  work;  he 
should  feel  that  the  community  felt  that  he  was  doing  his  share  of  the  work  just 
as  much  as  the  man  carrying  a gun  or  a man  that  went  on  one  of  our  warships. 
That  view  has  not  been  completely  acquired,  but  as  employment  managers  you 
will  agree  that  if  it  can  be  carried  out  it  will  make  the  work  of  maintaining  our 
forces  much  easier.  If  those  of  you  here  are  familiar  and  are  interested  in  them, 
Mr.  Myrick  has  the  badges  and  the  posters.  We  have  sold  about  40,000  of  those 
badges. 

We  have  created  two  different  kinds  of  posters,  one  a recruiting  poster  and 
the  other  a poster  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  value  of  enthusiasm  and  accel- 
erated work  in  the  shipyards,  and  both  are  being  used  in  increasing  quantities  in 
the  shipyards.  We  have  also  been  making  an  experiment  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  McCloud,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  which  he  went  into  the  back  country  back 
of  those  shipping  points  and  in  connection  with  the  chambers  of  commerce  there 
and  wherever  he  could  getting  the  laboring  men  to  join  in  the  meeting,  held  meet- 
ings, and  got  the  men,  carpenters  and  mechanics,  to  volunteer,  to  sajq  to  sign  a 
slip  to  that  effect,  that  they  would  go  to  work  in  the  shipyards.  Each  one  was 
given  a button.  In  one  small  town  in  Georgia  125  workers  were  placed  in  some 
shipyard  that  needed  them.  I think  the  possibilities  of  recruiting  shipyard  workers 
are  in  the  very  beginning.  There  are  still  fields  where  a great  deal  of  help  can  be 
gotten. 

Take  the  question  of  housing  for  employees.  There  ought  to  be  no  question 
that  if  you  are  losing  men  at  this  stage  for  lack  of  proper  housing,  that  all  the 
families  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  shipyards  that  never  have  taken  boarders 
before  should  be  called  upon  to  take  them  as  a patriotic  duty.  This  may  seem 
astonishing,  but  I assure  that  every  family  who  docs  that — the  English  in  Eng- 
land took  in  thousands  of  Belgian  refugees  driven  out  by  the  Germans;  every 
family  that  did  it  gained  some  satisfaction  in  mental  and  moral  growth  for  having 
done  that — and  everyone  that  does  that  will  have  made  a real  sacrifice  in  doing 
a thing  of  that  kind.  This  should  be  dealt  with  by  preparation  ahead  at  any  cost. 
With  that  in  view,  it  might  be  possible  that  if  the  shipyards’  needs  are  real,  and 
the  housing  can  not  be  provided  within  the  distance  suitable  to  help  you  retain 
your  forces,  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  town.  State,  or  National  Govern- 
ment to  evacuate  enough  houses  to  supply  the  houses  for  those  men  who  are  needed 
to  turn  out  the  ships  for  this  country.  Any  of  us  who  come  to  the  end  of  this 
war  without  having  in  our  minds  and  our  hearts  the  knowledge  that  we  really 
have  done  something  helpful  are  going  to  be  infinitely  poorer. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Filene  has  brought  the  meeting  to  a point  which  I 
hope  you  will  all  take  advantage  of.  There  are  a number  of  men  here  who  have 
some  special  messages  which  they  have  prepared  for  this  conference,  but  I am 
going  to  ask  that  they  hold  that  message  or  report  until  to-morrow  morning, 
because  we  ought  to  hear  from  the  men  of  the  shipyards  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLAIRE  BOWMAN, 

Seattle  Construction  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

l\Ir.  BotVMAN.  The  conditions  up  on  the  North  Pacific  are  very  different 
from  what  they  are  in  the  East. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  L.  COLLYER, 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Mr.  CoLLYER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
conditions  to  find  out  means  of  going  on.  At  Wilmington  our  men  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  houses  or  rooms.  We  considered  the  matter  and  under- 
took an  investigation,  in  which  we  got  at  the  matter  from  a number  of  different 
angles.  We  got  a list  of  the  names  of  a certain  number  of  houses  and  then  came 
back  and  sent  out  a hundred  letters  and  inclosed  with  each  letter  a form  postal 
card,  asking  for  information  concerning  their  houses,  rooms,  etc.,  that  they  had, 
and  what  the  prices  were  that  they  asked  for  accommodations.  There  was  a sort 
of  appeal  in  the  letter  from  a patriotic  standpoint.  From  the  hundred  letters  we 
sent  out  we  were  able  to  place  200  men.  We  did  not  have  the  men  to  place;  so 
we  immediately  stopped  investigating.  That  solved  our  problem  right  off  the  bat. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  representative  from  the  Moore  plant  say  a word? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CARL  CETTI, 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Moore  Plant,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Cetti.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I will  say  in  connection  with  this 
problem  of  housing  that  some  time  ago  I had  an  advertisement  made  up  to  put  in 
the  papers  to  have  answered.  We  had  so  much  complaint  in  the  shop  that  the 
men  could  not  find  rooms  in  our  city  that  we  thought  it  well  to  make  some  sort  of 
effort  to  find  them  accommodations.  Conditions  at  that  time  necessitated  my 
waiting  a little  while,  so  that  just  lately  I started  a small  ad  in  the  local  papers, 
and  within  about  five  days  I learned  that  I had  supplied  every  man  who  wanted 
accommodations  in  our  plant.  I put  up  a little  board  outside  the  employment 
office,  right  at  the  entrance  to  the  shop,  wdth  a little  card  on  it,  about  2 by  3 inches, 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  parties  who  had  rooms,  with  the  prices  they 
asked;  if  it  was  a flat,  showed  the  condition  it  was  in;  if  a house,  what  kind  of  a 
house  it  was,  etc.  At  the  present  time  I have  enough  accommodations  to  supply 
about  450  men  in  addition  to  what  I had  already  supplied  in  that  town.  That 
all  came  from  just  that  small  ad  under  a classified  section  in  the  papers.  I believe 
that  such  a thing  can  be  done  very  generally.  We  have  a card  system.  At  the 
side  of  this  board  on  the  wall  I have  placed  a notice  stating  that  for  additional 
information  the  men  should  call  at  the  employment  department,  and  there  we 
have  a card  system  of  furnished  rooms,  rooms  and  board,  houses,  flats,  and  even 
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properties  for  sale.  We  intend  to  use  a double  post  card.  I used  to  get  sacks  of 
letters  from  the  parties  in  the  city,  stating  what  they  had  in  the  w'ay  of  accommo- 
dations for  men.  I found  that  a majority  of  those  people  never  before  had  thought 
of  renting  out  their  rooms,  but  under  present  conditions  they  are  willing  to  help 
us  out. 

We  intend  to  send  a post  card  to  every  one  who  has  replied  to  our  ad,  asking 
them  to  notify  us  by  telephone  or  by  the  attached  card  if  the  room  is  rented  out. 
In  this  way  we  W'ill  be  enabled  to  keep  track  of  the  rooms  available  for  rent  in  that 
locality.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  having  any  trouble  at  all,  and  have  not  had  any 
since  this  scheme  was  inaugurated.  Before  we  started  it  the  real  estate  men  and 
others  told  us  it  w^as  impossible,  absolutely,  to  take  care  of  as  much  as  100  men, 
and  yet  to-day  I have  on  file  accommodations  for  450  men. 

Mr.  Barnes.  Might  I inquire  if  that  has  taken  care  of  the  entire  problem, 
or  are  there  still  men  who  wanted  houses  and  are  unable  to  obtain  them?  In 
other  words,  are  the  men  satisfied  with  the  rooms? 

hlr.  Cetti.  After  we  had  taken  care  of  our  entire  force  in  our  plants,  we 
still  had  accommodations  for  450  men. 

Mr.  Quinn.  How  many  men  did  you  take  care  of? 

Mr.  Cetti.  We  took  care  of  300  inside  of  one  month. 

Mr.  Quinn.  Does  that  take  care  of  men  with  families  and  children? 

Mr.  Cetti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Quinn.  The  whole  family  boards? 

Mr.  Cetti.  Yes. 

IMr.  Larkin.  I was  riding  on  a train  about  two  weeks  ago  and  got  to  talking 
with  a man  about  this  housing  problem,  and  he  said  that  perhaps  the  normal 
building  in  the  community  would  take  care  of  the  increased  force.  I know  w^e 
were  surprised  to  find  that  every  time  we  sent  a man  out  he  always  came  back 
with  more  vacant  houses.  This  man  I spoke  of  meeting  on  the  train  suggested 
a plan  that  has  been  working  out  very  well,  and  that  was  going  over  the  record  of 
building  permits  issued  in  the  locaUty,  thus  obtaining  advance  information  of 
houses  building  there.  Now,  for  instance,  in  the  city  w’here  the  Fore  River  Co. 
is  located,  before  anybody  can  put  up  a residence  of  any  kind,  no  matter  what 
sort  of  a building  it  is,  he  must  get  a permit  from  the  proper  authorities.  There 
is  a chance  there  to  obtain  this  information  in  advance  from  the  record  of  permits 
issued.  There  were  found  upon  investigation  at  one  time  that  174  permits  had 
been  issued  for  houses  that  would  accommodate  215  families;  so  it  looks  as  if 
that  were  the  normal  building  program  for  three  months — this  was  the  period 
covered.  Taken  with  the  available  accommodations  in  the  surrounding  towns  it 
was  perhaps  possible  to  get  a few  more.  There  is  another  thing  to  consider.  That 
is  not  original  with  me,  because  the  man  who  suggested  it  is  right  in  this  room 
here. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  M.  ANDREWS, 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Andrews.  I want  to  say  that  this  exemption,  if  it  goes  through,  will 
relieve  us  a great  deal.  I have  had  four  men — my  own  secretary  and  his  man  and 
two  others — that  have  been  working  on  the  exemption  business  ever  since  it  started. 
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and  the  district  boards  in  the  neighborhood  have  been  very  good  about  exempting 
men  in  cases  that  we  have  brought  up.  We  have  lost  a good  many  men,  however, 
through  their  not  being  able  to  understand  the  notices  that  we  put  out,  although 
we  had  them  in  two  or  three  languages,  and  a lot  of  the  men  were  drafted  simply 
because  they  didn’t  come  in  and  see  us.  If  we  were  relieved  of  that,  we  would 
have  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  true. 

Mr.  Andrews.  We  are  really  having  difficulty  in  getting  stenographers. 
Having  had  so  much  of  it,  we  have  done  something  we  have  never  done  before; 
that  is,  taken  on  lady  stenographers  and  lady  telephone  operators.  We  have  lost 
a good  many  of  our  clerks,  too.  I do  not  believe  any  of  the  clerks  in  the  office 
were  exempted  at  all.  It  liothers  us  a great  deal.  So  far  as  getting  the  men  goes 
and  the  housing  facilities  at  the  present  time  are  concerned,  we  have  the  housing 
facilities.  They  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be  at  all,  but  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  need,  as  I see  it,  at  least  5,000  men,  probably 
more.  The  other  yards  will  be  in  about  the  same  shape.  That  means  that  the 
housing  ciuestion  is  going  to  be  a very  serious  one,  far  more  serious  than  a lot  of 
people  think,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to  stir  up  the  public  sentiment  on  it 
and  getting  them  to  take  the  men  into  their  houses  will  help  the  situation.  It  is 
pretty  hard  to  ask  people  to  take  into  their  homes  the  class  of  men  that  work 
around  a shipyard,  such  as  fitters,  calkers,  riveters,  and  so  on,  because  they  neces- 
sarily get  very  dirty.  We  have  not  the  facilities  we  would  like  to  have  and  have 
been  trying  to  get  for  a great  many  years.  I do  think  we  are  going  to  get  one 
restaurant  and  facilities  with  lockers  and  wash  rooms  and  sanitary  fixtures.  That 
means  an  expenditure  of  about  $100,000  to  take  care  of  a small  number  of  the  men. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  O.  SMITH, 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  on  the  question  of  forms  you  send  out  for  records  and 
ask  us  to  return : Form  2,  I think,  is  a good  idea.  I think  the  questions  on  there 
are  just  what  they  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  an  opinion  you  are  seeking. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  put  us  to  some  trouble  to  collect  that  information  in  the 
yard  in  the  way  you  wish  it,  but  that  is  probably  a fault  of  ours.  The  information 
is  necessary  and  what  you  ought  to  have.  I am  suggesting  a method  for  getting 
this  information  so  that  we  can  get  it  off  our  shelves,  so  to  speak,  for  the  reports 
weekly.  Our  reports  have  been  delayed  somewhat  because  we  have  lost  some 
efficient  help — as  Mr.  Andrews  has  said — from  our  offices. 

The  trouble  in  Newport  News  is  the  lack  of  living  space  in  the  cities. 

Speaking  of  advertising,  I have  advertised  in  the  newspapers  for  accommo- 
dations, and  have  filled  up  all  the  rooms  we  could  get.  The  War  Service  Bureau 
joined  with  the  War  Department,  and  they  took  hold  and  worked  the  field  pretty 
carefully,  but  we  have  used  up  all  the  quarters  they  could  find.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  living,  within  a mile  of  our  gate,  I should  say,  about  2,000  or  more  people 
who  are  working  in  the  cantonments  around  the  city.  When  I go  down  to  our 
establishment  in  the  morning  I go  right  over  to  the  living  section  in  front  of  our 
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plants,  and  I have  to  dodge  my  way  down  the  sidew^alk  to  get  down  to  my  job, 
where  there  used  to  be  a perfectlj"  free  path  to  our  office. 

Speaking  of  additional  help,  we  could  use  a thousand  men  right  now.  We 
are  ready  to  absorb  them  permanently — now,  to-day.  We  could  soon  be  ready 
for  5,000  more.  We  have  a number  of  applications,  but  we  hesitate  about  work- 
ing them  and  going  after  them  too  strongly  because  living  conditions  in  Newport 
News  right  now  are  such  as  to  make  us  hesitate.  We  also  are  building  canton- 
ments, but  it  takes  a couple  of  months  to  get  them  ready.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  their  being  occupied  when  you  get  them  built.  I have  not  heard 
anything  about  that,  however.  I believe  I could  find  enough  men  in  10  days  to 
fill  them. 

Our  friends  from  the  Pacific  coast  made  some  remarks  about  their  individual 
troubles,  and  I thought  I would  mention  some  of  our  own  individual  troubles. 

The  representative  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  here  this  morning 
spoke  on  all  the  different  kinds  of  cooperation  they  are  giving.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  good  work  they  could  do  to  help  in  oiir  urgent  work  of  shipbuilding  would 
be  to  have  these  people  who  are  constructing  cantonments,  who  now  have  built 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  city  perhaps  2,000  or  2,500  houses,  which  are  vacant  and 
unoccupied — take  some  steps  that  would  be  of  assistance.  Whole  carloads  of 
stuff  for  eating  purposes  are  unloaded  there.  While  our  town  is  flooded  with 
people,  this  condition  exists.  Now,  if  they  could  have  these  cantonment  builders 
take  steps  by  which  they  could  take  care  of  their  own  people,  that  would  relieve 
our  living  conditions  in  Newport  News. 

Somebody  made  the  suggestion  that  the  people  of  the  city  be  required  to 
evacuate  their  houses,  so  that  the  shipbuilders  could  come  in  and  live  there.  At 
Newport  News,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  place  to  go.  These  people  have 
business  interests  there  and  must  stay  there.  They  have  to  be  there  to  take  care  of 
their  business.  Our  friend  from  Wilmington  over  here  said  there  was  so  much 
congestion  there.  Let  me  tell  you  about  Newport  News.  One  night  last  week  I 
had  to  go  down  to  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
We  went  into  the  directors’  room,  and  found  that  filled  with  visitors,  soldiers, 
and  people  who  occupied  our  quarters  there.  This  directors’  room  w'as  full  of 
people,  writing,  talking,  and  conversing  there.  Then  we  went  into  the  lobby. 
We  found  that  full  of  people.  Then  we  w'ent  into  the  ball  room.  Same  thing 
there.  From  there  we  went  into  the  gymnasium,  and  there  we  found  the  same 
condition  of  affairs.  Our  educational  room,  upstairs,  we  found  to  be  fitted  up 
with  25  or  30  cots,  temporarily  turned  into  a dormitory.  The  men  w'ere  preparing 
to  go  to  bed  there,  and  so  we  could  not  stay  there.  Then  we  went  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  building,  and  that  was  occupied  also.  So  the  board  of  directors  had  to  stop 
the  piano  and  stand  up  in  the  corner  behind  it  and  hold  a meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  That  shows  how  congested  things  are  in  New'port 
News  just  now. 

Transportation  facilities  are  also  overworked.  Automobile  and  extra  traffic 
around  Newport  News  has  cut  our  roads  all  to  pieces.  For  a little  road  construc- 
tion that  we  needed  around  there  we  raised  $65,000,  but  before  we  could  get  to 
spend  it  the  price  of  labor  went  up  25  to  40  per  cent  and  we  could  not  get  the 
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material  to  fix  the  road.  Meanwhile  the  city  has  spent  $100,000  to  improve  the 
highway  through  there.  But  that  won’t  serve  our  shipyard  purposes.  As  for 
running  automobiles  over  those  roads  in  the  condition  they  are  now  in,  from  my 
own  experience — and  nobody  has  run  a machine  as  much  as  I have  run  my  own  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  I put  it  in  the  garage  before  I left  home,  and  when  I go 
back  the  usage  it  received  will  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon  me  when  I receive 
the  bill  for  repairs — I do  not  think  anybody  would  go  very  far  in  establishing 
automobile  transportation  there  just  now. 

I thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  up  some  of  those  points 
just  now,  because  I think  they  show  a situation  that  demands  some  cooperation 
from  the  Federal  departments  in  relieving  it. 

We  are  prepared  and  have  the  machinery  for  handling  additional  men  and 
are  ready  to  absorb  them,  but  we  naturally  hesitate  to  invite  them  in  view  of  con- 
ditions obtaining  in  Newport  News.  We  can  handle  a few,  but  not  many. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  appoint  a committee  of  the  following  men  ; 
Mr.  Stingley,  Mr.  Larkin,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  West. 

Mr.  Filene.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  adjournment  I would  like  to  make  one 
more  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Filene.  As  the  most  important  thing  of  all  in  this  scarcity  of  ship- 
building labor  is  the  source -of  help,  I would  suggest  that  some  help  could  be  drawn 
from  nonessential  industries.  Everybody  should  do  his  share.  If  shipbuilding 
is  more  important  than  our  business,  then  we  should  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
shipyard  labor  if  we  can.  There  is  hardly  a business  where  an  emergency  like 
this  exists  that  can  not  spare  a man.  We  had  a case  where  draftsmen  were  needed 
in  a certain  plant.  They  sent  out  a call  and  asked  certain  businesses  whether 
they  would  give  up  one  or  two  draftsmen.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory. 
We  business  men  who  can  not  serve  the  country  like  the  young  men  can  at  least 
give  our  money  to  buy  bonds,  so  that  the  Government  will  have  the  funds  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

On  the  same  principle  we  should  be  able  to  contribute  in  this  emergency — 
this  shortage  of  skilled  labor  for  the  shipyards.  We  all  expect  to  give  money  if 
the  emergency  really  exists,  as  we  know  it  does  exist.  If  our  parents  are  in  need, 
do  we  say  we  will  give  them  $10  or  $100  or  will  we  give  them  all  we  have  or  all 
they  need? 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  the  posters  that  Mr.  Filene  referred  to.  I hope 
you  all  have  these  in  your  yards. 

We  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5.30  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  Saturday,  No- 
vember 10,  1917.) 
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SECOND  DAY. 

Saturday,  November  10,  1917 — 10  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  INIr.  Meyer  Bloomfield. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  N.  SUMNER  MYRICK, 

War  Shipping  Committee,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Myrick.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you  gentlemen  might  like  to 
know  something  about  these  posters  and  badges.  We  have  sent  out  over  40,000 
of  the  badges.  I expect  we  will  have  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  within  a month. 
We  have  sent  out  a lot  of  posters,  too.  This  poster  here  [exhibiting]  is  declared  to 
be  the  finest  thing  in  posters  that  has  been  put  out  since  the  war  began.  It  is  an 
eight-color  poster — containing  more  colors  perhaps  than  any  other  poster  that 
has  as  yet  been  produced.  They  are  deemed  of  sufficient  value  by  collectors  to 
be  included  in  their  collections.  We  are  having  requests  from  public  libraries  for 
them,  and  from  others. 

This  we  put  out  at  10  cents;  that  poster  there  [indicating]  at  5 cents. 
This,  of  course,  is  for  use  in  the  yards,  and  not  for  general  distribution.  We  sug- 
gest, as  we  send  them  out,  that  if  any  shipbuilder  desires  to  do  so,  he  may  print 
his  name  and  address  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster,  so  that  any  one  attracted  by  it 
will  know  where  to  go  to  find  emplojunent. 

The  badges  cost  9 cents  for  the  larger  size,  and  8)4  cents  for  the  smaller.  I 
regret  very  much  that  I haven’t  any  favors  that  I can  distribute  among  you  here 
to-day  for  you  to  take  away  with  you.  But  I beheve  that  you  will  aU  find  you 
have  been  supplied  with  posters.  They  have  been  sent  out  at  least  to  practically 
aU  the  shipbuilders  in  the  countrjq  so  you  will  find  somewhere  in  your  office  a 
sample  of  the  posters,  as  well  as  of  the  badges.  If  you  desire  any  of  these  and 
would  be  good  enough  to  address  a letter  to  the  War  Shipping  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  comply  with 
your  request  as  quickly  as  may  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I make  this  statement  to  you  for  your  information, 
because  some  of  you  have  expressed  a desire  to  order  some  of  the  posters  and 
badges. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Myrick  may  be  reached  at  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Riggs  Building. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  C.  WEST, 

Manitowoc  ShipbuHcling  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Mr.  West.  The  problem  that  confronts  every  shipbuilder  is  the  develop- 
ment of  skilled  labor  from  unskilled  labor;  and,  being  located  in  the  Middle  West, 
in  the  heart  of  the  great  farming  district,  we  were  up  against  the  problem  of  taking 
in  the  farmer  boys  and  making  skilled  craftsmen  of  them. 

The  principal  occupation  in  which  we  were  short  of  labor  there  was  that  of 
fitters,  and  deciding  to  take  young  boys  and  make  fitters  out  of  them,  we  inaugu- 
rated a sj^stem  of  blue  prints.  A boy  must  first  learn  the  names  of  all  the  parts  of 
a ship;  that  is  usually  acquired  by  a process  of  absorption.  So  we  got  out  first 
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our  educational  blue  prints.  Those  were  necessarily  very  expensive,  as  a good 
blue  print  costs  about  20  cents.  Thereafter  we  got  out  a series  of  primers.  At 
the  outset  we  issued  the  first  of  such  a series.  They  are  simply  a matter  of  the 
A B C’s  to  the  experienced  shipbuilder,  as  they  had  to  do  with  the  fundamentals 
of  the  game.  We  are  building  a standard  type  of  3,500-ton  steel  transport,  and 
have  also  been  building  a standard  trawler.  We  took  our  freight  ship,  for  instance, 
and  printed  a longitudinal  section  of  the  deck  plan.  Then  we  lettered  the  different 
parts  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  boys  would  know  what  the  various  parts  were.  Then 
we  took  a structural  section  and  a midship  section.  We  showed  what  was  meant 
by  tank  plate,  what  a side  frame  is,  what  the  bilge  keels  are,  etc.  By  this  means 
a boy  was  able  to  get  at  least  a working  knowledge  of  each  part  of  the  ship.  We 
followed  this  by  a glossary  or  dictionary  of  terms,  which  gave  the  names  and  mean- 
ing of  every  part  of  the  ship,  showing  what  was  meant  by  air-pipe  ballast  and 
going  right  on  down  through  the  alphabet  and  embracing  all  terms  that  applied  to 
a ship.  This  includes  all  the  general  terms.  By  consulting  it  the  boys  could  find 
out  what  a thrust  block  was;  what  water  ballast  was,  etc. 

Then  came  the  general  shipbuilding  trades.  We  gave  him  cuts  showing  the 
different  kinds  of  rivets — single,  double,  etc. — and  the  different  kinds  of  calking. 
This  booklet  got  out  among  the  men,  the  younger  men  at  first,  and  then  before 
long  we  found  it  was  being  asked  for  by  men  who  had  been  in  our  employ  for  two 
or  three  years.  This  was  used  by  fitters,  mostly  the  younger  men,  by  liners,  and 
by  men  doing  strap-belt  work,  and  things  of  that  sort.  There  are  things  in  that 
booklet  that  they  did  not  know. 

Then  we  issued  a fitter’s  handbook,  which  is  absolutely  a primer.  This  was 
also  for  the  men  coming  into  the  yard  to  learn  to  be  fitters  as  fitters’  laborers. 
We  have  taken  carpenters  and  made  fitters  out  of  them.  We  took  our  fitters’ 
booklet  and  started  them  in  by  giving  them  the  names  of  the  different  structural 
parts  of  the  ship.  We  taught  them  what  was  meant  by  angle,  hull,  toe,  bosom, 
etc.,  all  the  different  terms  used  in  shipbuilding.  The  next  thing  we  did,  following 
that,  was  to  give  them  a little  notion  in  regard  to  plates.  We  used  a cut  of  a plate 
12  inches  square  and  gave  the  different  thicknesses  of  the  plates  and  the  different 
weights — such  and  such  sizes  and  such  and  such  weights.  Following  that,  we 
used  a cut  showing  the  difference  between  straight  liner  and  taper  liner,  and  so 
on.  Then  we  started  in  with  a chapter  to  show  the  boy  how  an  angle  or  plate  is 
laid  out.  The  first  thing  we  learn  in  the  old  way  is  3 by  3 angles,  then  jump  to 
3^,  and  so  on;  that  is,  outside,  from  hull  to  center  of  the  beam.  The  best  way 
to  teach  a boy  is  to  give  him  an  idea  of  it,  and  then  have  him  lay  out  the  work 
himself.  So  we  would  give  him  a simple  job.  We  first  gave  him  a little  cut, 
showing  the  linings  2 by  2,  then  a cut  showing  them  2 by  23^,  then  3-  by  33^,  and 
so  on.  He  has  the  linings  right  there.  Through  this  method  is  obviated  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a foreman  at  his  elbow  to  go  along  and  tell  him  about  it. 

Then  another  thing  we  found  was  in  connection  with  material  markings. 
The  men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  yards  have  to  do  with  these,  such  as  the 
material  distributors  and  men  of  that  kind.  We  found  that  when  our  drawing 
office  orders,  with  plate  markings,  went  out  into  the  steel  room,  marked,  we  will 
say,  MCS  material,  casing  or  something  of  that  kind,  there  were  very  few  men 
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who  could  remember  what  that  meant.  We  got  up  a table  of  all  the  plates  with 
the  markings  on  the  plates  which  go  out  into  the  yards.  We  started  with  “X,” 
with  keel  plate  No.  4,  etc.  The  table  showed  what  these  markings  meant  and 
where  the  material  went.  It  is  a crude  idea  of  our  own,  but  it  does  work  out. 
It  has  been  a great  help  where  we  have  td  develop  a labor  market  entirely  of  our 
own. 

I want  to  say  that  there  are  other  trades  in  which  we  are  going  to  get  our 
small  primers  or  booklets  like  that,  such  as  a tinsmith’s  booklet,  just  as  we  now 
have  a fitter’s  booklet. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a great  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  West. 

How  many  gentlemen  here  have  planned  an  organ — a paper,  a magazine — of 
their  own?  I would  like  to  urge  the  great  importance  of  a journal  of  that  sort  and 
the  importance  of  having  it  very  personal — no  “high -brow”  stuff.  That  is  one 
way  to  get  a good  plant  spirit.  I would  like  to  see  eveiy  shipyard  get  out  some 
little  publication  of  that  kind.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves  to  take  advantage  of 
that  feature.  It  is  a very  good  thing.  As  far  as  possible  get  some  of  your  own 
employees  on  your  board  of  editors.  Don’t  have  it  come  right  from  the  main 
office,  but  give  the  men  a part  in  it.  If  every  big  shipyard  had  a paper  of  its  own, 
you  would  have  a kind  of  instrument  for  getting  at  the  public  opinion  of  the  yard — 
that  is,  the  mind  of  the  workers.  I would  like  to  say  it  is  a serious  omission  if 
you  don’t  have  a plant  paper  or  a plant  magazine. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  use  a rather  cheap  paper  about  10  by  14,  it  will  cost, 
in  the  Middle  West,  about  $175  initially  for  10,000. 

The  Chairman.  I will  ask  Mr.  Miihlhauser  if  he  can  give  us  a summary  of 
his  trip  through  the  Great  Lakes  district. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRANK  MUHLHAUSER, 

Representative  Industrial  Service  Department,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  for  the  Great 

Lakes  District. 

Mr.  Muhlhauser.  I made  this  trip  to  those  yards  hoping  to  ascertain  the 
labor  conditions  that  existed  there  and  to  enlist  the  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
the  shipbuilders  in  the  solution  to  some  extent  of  the  problems  of  labor  shortage 
and  turnover. 

I found  one  phase  of  that  subject  that  has  been  confronting  our  shipbuilders 
and  of  which,  I think,  very  little  has  been  said  here,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  affecting  your  labor  problem,  and  that  is  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  yards. 

By  physical  conditions  I mean  those  conditions  by  which  these  men  we  are 
asking  to  build  our  boats  are  surrounded,  those  conditions,  lack  of  facilities,  etc., 
in  their  work,  which  impose  upon  them  needless  hardship  in  doing  their  work. 
These  things  are  fundamental  and  play  an  important  part  in  our  industrial  prob- 
lem. The  shipbuilding  industry  is  no  exception.  There  are  inadequate  wash- 
room and  toilet  facilities  in  almost  every  yard. 

In  one  yard  I found  all  the  men  of  the  yard  using  one  toilet  room,  some  700 
or  800  men  using  this  toilet  room  located  out  in  the  yard  and  some  distance  away 
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from  where  the  men  are  at  work,  and  they  wasted  much  time  in  going  there  and 
much  more  time  because  of  the  spirit  they  have  about  it. 

The  lunch  rooms,  where  they  existed,  are  often  not  only  unheated  places 
without  running  water  and  places  for  the  men  to  warm  their  food,  but  had  none 
of  the  conveniences  the  men  wmuld  expect,  and  they  naturally  are  not  attracted 
b}^  that  kind  of  a condition. 

We  know  the  shipbuilding  industry  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  inactive 
and  unprofitable,  and  it  suddenly  finds  itself  in  a great  rush  of  work  to  get  the 
ships  delivered  each  month — a httle  sooner  than  they  had  delivered  them  before- 
men  responsible  for  contracts  urging  them  to  speed  up  to  get  ships  delivered. 
Conditions  are  not  only  understandable,  but  they  are  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
result  of  that  state  of  an  industry.  You  could  not  have  it  any  different.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  has  to  continue  that  way.  There  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  adequate  wash  rooms  connected  with  all  toilet  rooms,  or  other 
required  facilities,  such  as  lockers.  It  is  different  in  other  industries,  and  when 
a man  goes  out  of  the  shipyard  and  compares  his  job  with  his  fellow  neighbor  in 
another  industry  he  learns  about  the  industry.  That  is  the  scissors  that  cuts  the 
string.  He  tries  to  get  into  the  other  industry.  You  can  not  make  shipbuilding 
parlor  work,  but  wTen  a man  does  this  wmrk  all  morning — physical  work — ^the 
physical  exercise  of  it  keeps  him  warm,  and  the  noon  hour  comes  and  he  has  to 
relax  in  a cold  place  or  sit  out  and  eat  a soggy  lunch;  you  can  not  expect  him  to 
go  back  with  energy  and  pep  to  his  afternoon  work.  Hardly  any  of  us  could  do 
that.  We  simply  are  up  against  it  and  the  men  slow  down,  and  when  you  tell 
them  that  you  want  them  to  work  harder,  and  the  Government  needs  the  ships, 
you  are  working  with  men  who  are  not  physically  in  a condition  to  be  receptive  to 
the  things  with  which  you  intend  to  inspire  them.  I believe  that  the  present 
method  of  employing  men  is  bad.  Taking  the  men  off  the  streets  and  letting 
the  foremen  hire  and  fire  them  will  not  bring  you  an  efficient  working  force.  I 
thoroughly  believe,  also,  that  these  men  must  be  taught  the  shipbuilding  industry 
through  training  schools. 

You  are  not  striking  the  fundamentals  unless  you  do  what  seems  difficult 
welfare  work — and  I do  earnestly  call  it  welfare  work — which  to  me  only  means 
giving  to  the  men  in  the  yard  decent  conditions  in  which  to  perform  the  things 
you  ask  them  to  do;  and  when  that  is  remedied  and  you  have  put  in  a system  of 
training,  and  an  employment  system,  I think  you  will  have  solidified  the  whole 
force  which  becomes  a cohesive  entity  that  will  further  the  task  that  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  J.  WHITE, 

Representing  the  Standard  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Mr.  White.  In  connection  with  the  blacksmiths,  machinists,  and  painters, 
the  city  laws  of  New  York  are  quite  strict  on  the  sanitary  conditions  regarding 
employees,  and  those  toilets  were  installed  inside  according  to  the  law.  That  is, 
the  employees  any  place  must  not  go  outside  to  reach  a toilet.  These  rooms  have 
been  made  of  the  very  latest  up-to-date  stuff,  double-backed  wash  basins,  hot 
and  cold  water. 
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Mr.  Quinn.  We  at  the  Downey  plant  are  trying  to  carry  that  out  in  a com- 
prehensive manner.  We  are  following  the  lines  laid  down  and  worked  out  success- 
fully by  another  large  shipbuilding  corporation,  one  in  operation  for  a number  of 
years.  Mr.  Downey  has  amplified  that  to  some  extent,  and  we  have  made  the 
employment  and  welfare  department  a part  of  the  board  of  directors.  As  a direc- 
tor I am  in  charge  of  the  w’elfare  and  emplojunent  end. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  workmen  with  you  now  on  committees? 

Mr.  Quinn.  We  are  now  organizing.  Each  man  who  comes  into  the  ship- 
yard automatically  becomes  a member  of  the  association.  There  are  other  bene- 
fits, however,  which  he  can  only  get  by  paying  small  dues — 25  cents  a month, 
possibly,  which  covers  admission  to  entertainments,  and  a number  of  things. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  that  each  department  shall  elect  from  one  of  their  number  a 
member  who  becomes  a member  of  the  e.xecutive  committee.  We  have  15  execu- 
tive members.  This  executive  body  elects  its  own  officers,  and  they  appoint  from 
themselves  or  from  the  body  of  the  men  a number  of  subcommittees — one  on 
sanitation,  one  on  safety,  one  on  restaurants,  one  on  canteen,  one  on  entertain- 
ments, and  so  on.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  is  given  company’s  time  to 
make  investigations.  Say,  the  sanitation  committee  every  two  weeks.  They 
are  on  company  time  and  make  the  rounds  of  the  plant,  and  make  their  sugges- 
tions to  the  executive  committee.  That  committee,  if  unable  to  meet  them, 
refers  the  matter  to  the  board  of  directors.  We  trust,  and  it  has  worked  out  in 
many  cases,  that  the  committee  has  solved  them.  Each  committee  has  that  same 
privilege.  And  we  hope  to  get  very  excellent  results  from  that  kind  of  work. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  E.  MacNARY, 

Expert  in  Industrial  Training. 

Mr.  MacNary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  question  has  been  put 
to  me  a number  of  times  recently:  What  parts  do  you  want  us  to  select  men  from 
to  send  down  to  3mur  training  center?  I want  to  saj'  that  so  far  as  the  industrial 
training  center  is  concerned  it  does  not  matter.  You  should  answer  that  ques- 
tion, not  I.  I will  put  it  this  wa}':  Send  men  from  the  trades  in  which  you  need 
instructors  to  train  jmur  men.  We  have  been  thinking  in  terms  of  instruction. 
We  have  been  thinking  about  the  ship  fitter,  the  ship  riveter  and  caulker,  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  One  of  the  managers  here  told  us  yesterdaj^  that  he  needed 
machinists.  I told  him  I felt  that  was  an  apprentice  proposition  and  not 
an  emergencj"  training  proposition.  I want  to  sa^'  this:  We  are  just  as 
readj^  to  train’  instructors  in  machine  work  as  in  anj"  other  line  of  work; 
in  fact  that  is  more  in  nu'  own  line  than  is  the  general  hull  construction 
line.  If  \mur  plants  need  instructors  in  that  line  to  educate  jmur  men,  send 
machinists  down  to  the  school.  The  department  will  train  jmur  present  machin- 
ists to  a higher  standard  of  work,  train  them  in  the  higher  grades  of  work,  and 
then  send  him  back  to  act  as  instructor  to  men  in  your  plant.  If  jmu  have  a 
man  like  that,  send  him  along.  We  will  take  care  of  him  just  as  efficientlj"  as  we 
can  take  care  of  the  training  of  men  to  be  instructors  in  other  lines,  such  as  ship- 
wright, ship  fitter,  and  allied  lines.  We  want  to  train  the  instructors  in  these 
lines  in  which  \'ou  need  workers  in  \'our  shops.  Pick  out  from  the  trades  in  which 
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you  need  workers  a iiiaii  or  men,  who  you  think  would  be  competent  instructors 
after  receiving:  a course  of  training  at  our  training  center.  That  ought  to  be  a 
basis  for  making  your  selection  of  jiersons  to  send  down  to  us  for  training.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  pick  out  the  men.  If  you  will  do  that  and  send  them  down  to  our 
training  center  we  will  make  instructors  of  them  in  their  respective  lines. 

I feel  that  this  emergency  training  has  three  phases.  You  have  men  in  your 
yards  now  that  you  want  to  have  trained  for  higher  positions,  greater  responsi- 
bilities and  greater  skill.  Send  them  down  first,  because  I think  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  your  interest  and  to  the  interest  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  have  these 
men  trained  so  that  they  can  become  instructors  in  their  respective  lines.  You  no 
doubt  have  men  of  expei  ience  in  your  yard  to-day.  If  we  can  train  them  to  do  more 
advanced  work  than  they  are  now  capalile  of  doing,  you  will  be  better  equipped 
to  take  care  of  new  men  that  come  in.  So  I hope  you  will  send  your  skilled  men 
down  first.  When  you  are  selecting  your  prospective  instructors  please  bear 
this  in  mind,  that  the  thing  we  have  in  mind  is  to  train  your  men  so  that  they 
can  go  back  to  your  yards  and  in  turn  train  men  that  come  into  your  yards  for 
the  occupations  in  which  you  need  help.  I think  that  is  the  second  feature  of 
the  matter.  I put  that  in  second  place  because  in  this  emei’gency  training  we 
have  to  select  men  that  can  be  trained  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Take  that 
into  consideration  as  a factor.  If  you  send  us  down  men  who  have  had  some 
mechanical  training,  they  can  be  trained  to  higher  skill  in  the  least  time  and 
prepared  not  only  to  give  instruction  to  others  in  their  respective  lines,  but  also 
for  special  occupations  of  which  the  basis  is  mechanical  training  and  skill. 
I want  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  efforts 
to  take  care  of  such  trades  as  hull  construction  and  other  skilled  occupations 
like  house  carpentry,  tinsmith,  and  so  on.  The  object  of  making  these 
analyses — we  want  to  see  if  there  are  any  other  sources  from  which  men  can  be 
drawn  for  training  in  the  occupations  in  which  you  need  men.  We  can  train 
blacksmiths  and  similar  workers  for  occupations  in  the  shipbuilding  trades.  We 
have  been  analyzing  these  trades  to  discover  a common  element  between  the  skill 
in  trades  allied  with  the  shipbuilding  trades. 

This  information  about  the  analysis  of  trades  is  going  to  these  Federal  employ- 
ment offices  to  guide  the  men  there  in  making  selections  for  you  when  you  send 
in  a reqifisition  for  men  to  be  trained  as  ship  fitters,  men  to  be  trained  as  ship 
caulkers,  and  so  on. 

The  third  thing  that  you  must  have  in  mind  is  the  training  of  workers  who 
have  not  any  mechanical  skill.  In  emergency  training,  I think  it  is  the  job  that 
ought  to  be  done  last  so  far  as  the  standpoint  of  time  is  concerned  in  training  men 
for  skilled  occupations.  You  have  some  occupations  that  a man  with  mechanical 
skill  can  be  trained  for.  You  know  what  they  are.  I am  talking  about  training 
for  skilled  occupations  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  We  ought  to  use  up  all  the 
available  sources  of  skilled  workers  for  that  purpose  before  we  try  to  train  unskilled 
men  to  become  a part  of  the  organization  of  shipbuilding.  I do  not  think  that 
applies  to  the  problem  of  riveters.  I think  your  experience  tells  you  that  it  does  not. 

I find  that  the  circulars  of  information  that  are  sent  out  to  the  shipyards  do 
not  usually  reach  the  employment  managers.  The  circulars  sent  out  on  October 
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15th  failed  to  reach  some  of  you,  according  to  information  that  I received,  and  I 
had  a duplicate  set  addressed  to  the  employment  managers.  That  explains  why 
some  of  you  got  them  and  others  did  not.  I am  anxious  that  you  should  be  kept 
informed  about  the  plans  of  the  instructor-training  work.  I found  here  yesterday 
that  some  of  you  gentlemen  did  not  know  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
offered  to  pay  your  yard  $5  per  day  per  man  sent  to  the  instructor-training  center. 
That  offer  was  based  on  the  understanding  that  there  would  be  an  agreement 
drawn  up  with  the  men  you  sent  from  your  yards  that  the  men  would  agree  to 
work  not  less  than  six  months  after  the  completion  of  their  instructor  training  and 
that  you  agree  in  turn  to  give  him  employment  not  less  than  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  his  term  of  training. 

I would  like  to  make  you  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  details  of  financing  the 
men  that  come  down  to  the  instructor-training  center.  These  are  simply  sugges- 
tions. The  men  are  sent  down  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  paid  by 
their  own  yard  their  wages  and  necessary  living  expenses.  The  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.  will  help  us  very  materially  in  looking  after  the 
care  of  these  men.  It  is  planned  that  when  the  men  get  down  there  they  will  be 
directed  where  they  can  go,  so  that  you  will  not  have  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  house  the  men  at  that  long  distance,  and  that  is  some  job  for  the  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  gave  you  some  notions  of  the  housing  problem  in  Newport  News. 
He  has  done  it  very  well.  It  was  hinted  to  me  here  yesterday  that  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  & Dry  Dock  Co.  would  get  out  easy  on  this  thing.  If  he  knew 
the  conditions  in  Newport  News  he  would  not  have  that  notion. 

I am  suggesting  that  you  supply  the  men  with  transportation  down  there  and 
money  for  two  weeks,  of  course — say  $20  to  $25 — with  the  understanding  that  a 
weekly  account  will  be  sent  to  you  of  his  expenses,  and  that  can  be  replaced  the 
next  week  when  you  send  down  his  check  for  his  wages.  The  office  at  the  industrial 
center  is  ready  to  receive  the  checks  you  send  to  the  men  and  distribute  them  to 
them  and  check  up  their  expense  account  and  forward  them  to  you  with  a state- 
ment as  to  attendance  and  any  other  details  jmu  ought  to  know  about  the  training 
the  men  are  getting. 

If  you  will  handle  that  matter  through  the  instructor-training  office  it  will 
save  you  a lot  of  detail  and  give  us  a closer  contact  with  the  men.  I think  that  will 
make  for  simplicity  in  handling  this  matter. 

We  have  asked,  through  the  mails,  that  you  send  us  certam  information 
about  the  men.  I am  writing  now  requesting  that  you  say  nothing  to  .the  men 
about  the  information  you  are  sending.  We  have  got  to  protect  the  Newport 
News  yard  against  somebody  substituting  himself  for  one  of  your  men.  We  must 
have  a man  particularly  identified.  Please  give  them  some  sort  of  credentials. 
It  would  be  a good  thing  to  inclose  a card  with  the  man’s  signature  on  it.  Ask 
the'm  to  report  at  the  main  office  entrance  of  the  Newport  News  yard.  We  will 
keep  you  in  constant  touch  with  the  development  of  the  work.  I have  been  glad 
to  hear  a number  of  men  say  that  they  wanted  to  run  down  and  see  how  the  thing 
is  going.  I am  sure  that  the  Newport  News  people  will  feel  as  I do  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  make  such  a visit  whenever  you  can. 
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We  are  planning  to  start  things  Thursday.  A staff  that  is  going  to  give  the 
instructions  will  report  Monday,  the  12th.  We  will  be  ready  to  receive  your  men 
on  the  15th.  You  will  be  continually  sending  men  down.  We  are  planning  to 
receive  them  every  two  weeks.  That  information  is  being  sent  out  to  all  yards. 
I am  giving  it  now  because  I find  that  it  does  not  always  reach  you. 

The  men  you  send  are  going  to  receive  three  phases  of  instruction; 

(1)  The  first  instruction  will  be  in  getting  together  their  material  and  learn- 
ing how  to  put  it  over. 

(2)  They  will  go  out  into  the  yard  with  a prepared  lesson  and  give  instruction 
to  some  group  needing  that  kind  of  instruction. 

(3)  They  will  be  put  in  full  charge  of  a group  of  men  with  full  responsibility 
in  the  yard.  They  will  have  had  at  least  one-third  of  their  time  in  that  kind  of 
expei'ience,  so  when  they  go  back  to  you  they  will  be  ready  to  take  full  responsi- 
bility of  a number  of  men  to  be  trained. 

Mr.  Bing.  How  many  hours  a day  will  they  work? 

Mr.  MacNary.  We  will  operate  the  school  on  an  eight-hour  basis — two 
four-hour  sessions.  The  first  phase  will  mean  eight  hours  on  the  technical  subjects, 
and  in  the  second  and  third  phases  they  will  be  out  in  the  yard  half  time. 

Mr.  Bing.  How  long  will  the  course  last? 

Mr.  MacNary.  It  depends  upon  the  man  and  his  trade.  We  would  say 
about  four  to  six  weeks  that  the  man  will  be  at  the  training  center.  We  will  keep 
that  center  going  continuously  with  the  groups  going  and  coming  all  the  time. 

You  must  pick  out  your  very  best  men  for  this  first  group  you  send  down, 
for  in  many  cases  you  will  depend  upon  them  to  develoji  your  training  department. 
They  should  be  your  “leaders,”  the  first  men  that  come.  I do  not  mean  it  in  the 
sense  you  may  mean  by  “leaders.”  I mean  the  best  men. 

Mr.  Bing.  That  should  offer  a good  opportunity  to  develop  patriotism. 

Mr.  MacNary.  There  are  a number  of  tilings  we  feel  we  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  develop;  patriotism  is  one  of  them.  This  matter  of  personal  cleanliness 
ought  to  be  developed;  how  to  develop  that  will  be  a thing  that  will  come  up  in 
the  yard.  These  men  you  send  down  to  us  first  will  be  leaders  of  the  workers  in 
your  yard.  If  we  can  give  them  some  notions  that  they  can  give  to  your  work- 
men there,  that  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  do  some  good  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Bing.  How  many  will  you  have  in  your  class? 

Mr.  MacNary.  We  are  planning  to  take  care  of  150  men  at  a time.  The 
first  statement  we  sent  out  to  you  suggested  the  proportion  we  felt  could  be 
taken  from  the  different  yards  in  proportion  to  their  size  and  needs.  However, 
that  is  elastic.  You  may  want  to  send  more. 

A Voice.  When  one  man  finishes  his  course  and  leaves,  then  another  man 
comes  in  to  take  his  place? 

Mr.  MacNary.  No.  For  instance,  your  yard  was  requested  to  send  a 
certain  number  of  men  to  the  training  center;  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  we  will  take 
on  a certain  number  in  addition  to  those.  If,  however,  you  wanted  to  send  some 
more  men  in  two  weeks,  you  might  send  them. 

Mr.  Bing.  What  do  you  plan  to  teach  them? 

Mr.  MacNary.  We  will  teach  them  how  to  instruct  in  their  own  trades. 
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Mr.  Bing.  Do  you  cover  the  use  and  abuse  of  tools? 

Mr.  MacNary.  No.  The  skilled  workers  are  supposed  to  have  their  skilled 
knowledge  before  they  come  to  us.  They  will  be  taught  how  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  others  and  teach  them  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  tools. 

Mr.  Bing.  That  is  important. 

Mr.  MacNary.  We  will  teach  them  how  to  impart  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Barnes.  In  the  case  of  the  construction  shop,  the  fabricating  shop,  I 
can  see  where  we  might  get  some  good  from  this.  In  our  case  we  have  500  expert 
men  in  the  work  of  steel  fabricating.  They  do  know  how  to  handle  steel  and 
pimch  it.  These  men  going  there,  being  skilled  in  their  trades,  will  learn  in  a 
very  short  time.  I feel  it  will  do  us  a great  deal  of  good,  and  the  shipbuilding 
industry  will  be  benefited. 

Mr.  MacNary.  I think  the  first  problem  that  comes  before  the  department 
is  to  teach  them  a vocabulary;  to  know  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  ship  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  being  prepared  in  connection  with  this  analysis.  We 
will  have  quite  a complete  glossary. 

The  Chairman.  I will  ask  the  resolution  committee  to  read  their  report. 

RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  FIRST  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGERS  AND  ASSO- 
CIATE EXECUTIVES  OF  SHIPYARDS  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

NOVEMBER  9 AND  10,  1917. 

Gentlemen:  The  committee  on  resolutions  begs  to  recommend  as  follows: 

That  the  Conference  reaffirm  the  policies  outlined  at  the  Shipbuilders’  Con- 
ference in  Boston,  October  1 and  2,  to  wit: 

On  the  subject  of  scamping,  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  process  of  scamping  it  is 
recommended,  first,  that  the  employment  department  of  each  yard  see  to  it  that  men  from  other 
yards  doing  Government  work  are  not  employed  without  clearance  papers  from  the  local.  Federal, 
or  State  employment  bureau  at  the  point  where  they  last  worked. 

Second,  that  steps  be  taken  to  induce  the  Government  to  standardize  the  wage  scale  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  various  yards,  taking  into  account  conditions  in  the  different  districts.  The 
second  point  is  the  regulation  of  the  distribution  of  talent.  It  is  recommended  that  the  local. 
Federal,  and  State  employment  bureaus  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in  the  distribution  of  men; 
that  all  requirements  for  men  wanted  to  be  forwarded  to  the  local  bureau  and  advance  notice  of 
contemplated  release  of  men  be  given  to  the  bureaus. 

The  third  point,  to  train  shipyard  employment  officers.  It  is  recommended  that  monthly 
conferences  of  shipbuilding  officials  in  various  Federal  districts  or  zones  be  held  for  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  methods  of  employment,  these  conferences  to  be  called  by  the  district  repre- 
sentative of  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  fourth  point,  it  is  recommended  that  each  yard  agrees  to  install  a definite  program  of 
shop  instruction  in  its  own  yard  and  cooperate  with  industrial  schools  and  such  other  educational 
agencies  as  may  be  found  available  in  each  localitj’. 

The  Conference  further  recommends  to  the  proper  authorities — 

1.  The  transfer  of  all  ship  mechanics  and  other  mechanics  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  shipbuilding  from  the  Army  to  the  shipyards. 

2.  The  exemption  of  all  ship  mechanics  and  others  working  on  ship  fittings 
and  ship  material  now  subject  to  di’aft. 
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3.  Securing  the  release  and  transfer,  when  emergency  requires  it,  of  skilled 
mechanics  from  industries  not  engaged  in  war  work  to  those  engaged  in  emergency 
work;  that  organized  labor,  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  organizations 
be  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  effecting  said  labor  shifts,  success- 
fully accomplished  in  England  through  similar  joint  public-spirited  effort. 

4.  That  the  Conference  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a national 
housing  commission  or  other  governmental  agency,  in  the  interest  of  war  indus- 
tries, with  sufficient  funds  to  bring  immediate  relief  to  those  industries  doing 
Government  work  which  are  most  affected  by  the  housing  problem. 

5.  That  an  immediate  appeal  be  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens  in 
cities  and  towns  where  war  w'ork  is  carried  on  to  open  their  homes  to  the  workers 
living  away  from  home. 

6.  That  the  Conference  indorse  the  training  program  of  the  United  States 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  men 
already  in  the  shijiyards,  and  of  other  skilled  mechanics  who,  by  such  training, 
may  be  made  available  for  shipbuilding. 

7.  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  be  requested  to  inaugurate  an 
educational  anti  patriotic  propaganda  by  providing  competent  speakers  to  visit 
communities  having  shipyards  and  munition  plants  to  give  addresses  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  war. 

8.  That  the  Conference  go  on  record  in  favor  of  indorsing  the  principle  of 
daylight  saving  and  to  suggest  to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to  ask  the 
President  to  incorporate  in  his  next  message  a statement  favoring  the  movement. 

9.  That  the  Conference  urge  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the  Federal 
employment 'Offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  at  this  time  in  the  interest  of  their 
special  emergency  work  in  recruiting  labor  for  war  industries  by  an  additional 
and  adequate  appropriation  by  Congress  to  make  the  work  effective. 

(Signed  by) 

T.  W.  Stingley, 

Sparrows  Point, 

Joseph  W.  Larkin, 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 
Charles  C.  West, 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co., 

H.  H.  Magowan, 

Merchants’  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Philip  Davis, 

Hog  Island  Shipyard, 

E.  O.  Smith, 

Newport  News, 

The  Comjnittee. 

Passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Filene.  I am  here  because  I happen  to  be  chairman  of  another 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  committee  has 
devoted  a great  deal  of  its  time  to  the  daylight-saving  movement,  indorsement 
of  which  you  men  might  add  to  your  resolutions.  Daylight  saving  means  setting 
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clocks  ahead  one  hour  in  order  to  conserve  the  hours  of  daylight  for  useful  work- 
It  does  not  change  a single  rule  that  you  have  in  your  business.  It  does  not  neces- 
sitate a single  change  of  any  of  your  organization.  It  is  like  going  from  here  to 
Chicago  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  porter  fixes  your  watch  for  you  to  get 
up  and  do  your  work  at  the  time  they  use  at  Chicago. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  when  he  came  here  and  was  asked  to  speak  at  a very  impor- 
tant conference  at  Atlantic  City,  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  most  important 
thing — the  first  thing  that  England  did — was  to  push  the  clock  forward  an  hour 
and  he  said  the  reason  for  it  was  this,  that  it  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
immeasurablj^  and  it  gave  them  plenty  of  time  after  their  daj^’s  work  was  over 
to  get  certain  types  of  recreation,  to  work  in  their  gardens,  to  be  with  their  families, 
and  to  get  into  better  physical  condition  wdien  the  next  day’s  job  came.  We 
knew  that  was  so  because  we  had  been  making  investigation  covering  the  thirteen 
countries  abroad  that  had  made  this  change,  but  it  w^as  good  to  have  this 
corroborated. 

The  status  of  this  bill  in  Congress  is  this:  It  passed  through  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Senate  without  a dissenting  vote.  Then  it  went 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  was  held  up  there  even 
though  it  had  the  approval  of  the  President.  But  the  President’s  hands  were 
tied.  He  had  promised  not  to  introduce  any  additional  legislation.  He  promised 
that  he  would  not  ask  for  this  unless  it  was  declared  a war  measure.  I can  show 
you — I have  here  about  13  pages  of  different  organizations,  cities,  and  towns  of 
the  country  that  have  indorsed  this  movement  as  a conservation  movement.  It 
starts  out  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  its  900  affiliated  bodies,  and  the  public-safety  committees  in  the 
New  England  States.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  not  only  indorsed  it 
but  passed  a resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  it.  So  we  go  through  State  after 
State,  group  after  group;  women’s  organizations  of  the  country;  educational 
organizations  of  the  country.  There  are  represented  behind  the  movement  that 
got  it  through  the  Senate  pretty  nearly  every  interest  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
pure  matter  of  business  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  ask  for 
anything  of  this  sort  that  would  help  conserve  the  energy  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  your  workers. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  KELLY. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I w^ant  to  make  clear  the  distinction  between  our  work  and  the 
work  Mr.  MacNarj'  is  doing.  Our  purpose  is  to  write  a manual  or  a description 
of  the  occupations  in  shipyards,  with  the 'expectation  that  it  will  be  put  into  popu- 
lar style  for  widespread  distribution.  That  will  enable  a man  to  determine  the 
possible  opportunities  for  a new  shipbuilding  industry.  Very  little  has  been 
printed  about  sliipbuilding  as  an  industry.  I have  recently  gone  over  about  all 
the  material  I could  find  available  to  set  it  out  in  popular  form  to  tell  the  men 
what  goes  on  in  the  shipyards.  Our  purpose  is  to  use  the  material  that  Air.  Mac- 
Nary  will  have  developed  to  supplement  that  by  investigation  of  our  owm,  and  to 
prepare  for  public  consumption  and  widespread  distribution  a description  of  the 
trade  opportunities  in  the  shipyards. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Clayton. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  C.  T.  CLAYTON,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Mr.  Clayton.  After  attending  this  meeting  there  are  many  things  I would 
like  to  say.  One  thing  was  not  told  you.  Mr.  Porter,  speaking  for  the  section  on 
cooperation  with  the  States  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  told  you  some- 
thing of  the  connection  of  their  organization  with  the  State  councils  of  defense, 
but  he  left  out  the  predicate  of  his  subject,  and  that  is  this:  The  section  on 
cooperation  with  the  States  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  working  with  our  depart- 
ment on  plans  for  helping,  through  State  councils  of  defense,  the  organization 
of  additional  employment  offices.  There  are  now  four  men  on  the  road  working 
between  us  and  them;  one  of  them  has  gone  to  California,  and  he  will  cover  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Arizona,  and  in  those  States  we  will  see 
something  like  twelve  or  fifteen  additional  offices  open  and  the  present  offices  in 
existence  strengthened.  One  man  has  gone  to  New  York  to  cover  that  State; 
one  to  Connecticut,  who  will  cover  from  there  the  rest  of  New  England.  The 
New  England  States  will  be  reorganized.  In  the  Southern  States,  another  man 
will  shortly  start  in  the  Carolinas  and  go  around  the  Gulf  coast.  Anotheij  man  is 
in  the  Middle  West,  working  through  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  and  he  will  not  do  that  alone,  because  it  is  too 
much  for  one  man.  That  is  what  is  going  on  between  the  section  on  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Another  thing  is  this:  We  have  pictured  our  service  as  two  parts  of  a cherry, 
one  side  the  employment  offices  and  the  other  side  that  is  to  be  the  service  reserve. 
In  the  public  service  reserve  is  the  filing  agency  of  the  Government.  In  its  files 
are  some  eighteen  thousand  names  and  a complete  analysis  of  all  the  things  that 
the  man  knows  and  can  do.  Now,  we  expect  to  carry  that  analysis  on  until  we 
have  obtained  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  people  who  can.  be  found  in 
industries,  classified  in  a zone,  and  then  this  machine  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  emjiloyment  service.  The  purpose  of  it  is  this:  In  every  State  we  are 
starting  now  to  set  up  additional  offices  besides  the  one  in  Washington.  We  have 
them  in  four  States  now.  As  fast  as  offices  open  they  go  out  and  must  register 
these  people.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  call  on  such  zone  industries  to  help 
we  will  call  through  employment  offices,  not  through  the  files;  so  the  emploj'’- 
ment  office  will  place  those  they  can  get  first. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bing,  will  you  make  a brief  statement  as  to  your  experi- 
ence in  visiting  some  of  the  shipyards  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  BING. 

Mr.  Bing.  My  purpose  in  making  visits  was  to  find  out  housing  conditions. 
I was  strongly  impressed  with  the  need  for  housing  at  a great  many  centers  visited. 
The  question  is  complicated  by  the  fact  tb^t  the  labor  shortage  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  labor  exists  in  so  many  centers,  and  men  can  get  jobs  so  easily 
anyw'here  that  they  seem  to  hesitate  to  make  the  long  trips  required  to  reach 
many  of  the  plants.  It  seems  to  me  the  housing  was  one  of  a series  of  things  which 
would  make  the  plants  more  attractive  to  the  men.  I noticed  in  crowded  places 
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like  Wilmington  that  there  were  rooms  to  let,  and  the  same  in  Chester,  in  Balti- 
more the  same  thing — ^near  Sparrows  Point.  You  would  not  find  any  houses  to 
let,  but  I did  find  rooms  to  let  in  all  those  places,  but  it  seems  that  the  men  are 
unwilling  to  put  up  with  the  sort  of  accommodations  they  could  get,  and  therefore 
it  is  a question  of  housing.  I must  say  I was  impressed  with  the  matters  brought 
out  here,  that  housing  was  not  the  only  thing,  but  housing  was  merely  one  of  the 
conditions  mentioned  this  morning,  and  when  I visited  the  plants  I could  not  help 
being  impressed.  I had  exactly  the  same  impression  that  the  speaker  had  visiting 
the  Michigan  yards,  and  I know  an  effort  is  being  made  to  improve. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAVIDSON, 

HOUSING  QUESTION. 

In  order  that  we,  the  shipbuilders  of  Staten  Island,  may  speedily  and  success- 
fully carry  on  the  program  we  are  undertaking  in  “doing  our  bit,”  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  we  are  assisted  in  our  housing  program.  At  every  angle  we  turn 
this  problem  confronts  us.  We  have  already  outgrown  our  present  housing  facili- 
ties, and  with  our  daily  increase  of  employees,  to  say  nothing  of  our  desire  to  treble 
our  present  number,  there  will  not  be  a house  available  on  Staten  Island  in  one 
month  hence,  unless  the  Government  comes  to  our  assistance  and  commandeers 
the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  that  we  are  so  badly  in  need  of.  What  I 
say  of  our  needs  along  this  line  I believe  equally  affects  the  Standard  and  Downey 
shipbuilding  companies. 

Regarding  labor,  we  are  largely  in  the  same  position  as  most  of  the  shipyards 
on  both  coasts — short  of  it. 

Another  problem,  and  one  which  I believe  affects  only  the  New  York  district, 
is  that  of  Marshal  McCarty’s  ruling  ordering  all  Germans  from  the  water  front  of 
New  York.  This  order,  to  the  general  public,  sounds  reasonable  in  view  of  some 
of  the  recent  happenings  in  and  about  the  port,  but  in  my  opmion  it  is  rather 
broad  and  it  is  seriously  affecting  shipbuilding.  This  order  affects  all  persons  of 
German  birth  holding  their  first  papers.  We  have  about  10  men  so  affected  and 
a number  of  others  that  as  yet  have  not  gotten  out  their  intention  papers.  In 
one  case,  that  of  our  best  boiler  maker,  a man  who  came  to  us  as  a boy,  has  been 
employed  by  us  over  12  years,  worked  steadily  during  that  period,  had  a month 
or  so  to  go  for  his  second  papers  when  war  was  declared,  preventing  hun  from 
getting  his  final  citizenship  papers.  He  is  married,  with  a family  living  close  to 
the  plant. 

We  had  in  our  employ  at  the  time  of  Commissioner  McCarty’s  ruling  a num- 
ber of  other  high-class  mechanics  of  German  birth.  As  one  of  them  put  it  to  me 
after  leaving  the  plant:  “This  ruling  places  me  in  this  position — I have  declared 
my  intention  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States  and  renounced  the  Kaiser 
and  Germany  in  the  strongest  terms.  If  by  any  reason  I should  be  compelled  to 
go  back  to  Germany,  I would  be  shot  as  a traitor.  I am  now  refused  the  right  of 
employment  at  the  only  profession  I know  anything  about.  As  I stand,  I am  a 
man  without  a country.” 

I appreciate  that  I am  dealing  with  a proposition  on  which  I might  be  subject 
to  some  criticism,  but  if  I may  I will  make  a suggestion  that  will  tend  to  relieve 
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this  situation — that  the  Secret  Service  Department  investigate  each  individual 
case  in  each  of  the  shipyards  so  affected,  and  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  such 
cases  pass  judgment. 

The  shipyards  of  this  country  can  not  afford  the  loss  of  even  one  of  its 
mechanics.  A man  leaving  one  of  them  and  going  to  another  does  not  materially 
weaken  the  country’s  program  as  a whole,  but  to  permanently  remove  any  one  of 
its  high-class  mechanics  without  first  investigating  it  I think  is  a serious  mistake. 
Any  mechanics  leaving  the  shipbuilding  business  to-day  can  not  be  replaced. 

STATEMENT  OF  PROF.  CARROLL  W.  DOTEN. 

Prof.  Doten.  I want  to  say  that  I am  not  going  to  give  you  a detailed  account 
of  all  that  we  propose  to  do.  I do  feel,  however,  that  a wmrd  of  explanation  is 
necessary  in  order  that  you  may  not  have  a misconception  of  the  functions  of 
the  department  in  which  I am  particularly  interested.  There  is  some  justifiable 
suspicion  of  statistics  and  statisticians,  and  I don’t  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that 
because  we  sometimes  speak  of  statistics  in  our  work  we  are  going  into  any  frills 
along  that  line.  We  are  not  going  to  have  labor  statistics  either  now  or  hereafter 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  statistics,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  any  enterprise 
like  this,  where  there  is  a common  clearing  house  of  information,  that  that  informa- 
tion should  be  definite  and  quantitative  in  its  character.  The  only  w^ay  in  which 
I can  handle  this  matter  is  by  getting  reports  from  you,  compiling  the  results  of 
these  reports  in  as  simple  a way  as  possible,  so  that  we  .shall  have  at  hand  at  all 
times  the  information  necessary  for  answering  your  inquiries. 

We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  our  statistical  information  will  be  somewhat  like 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  boards  of  health.  A great  many  object  to  vital  statistics. 
People  say  they  do  not  help.  That  is  where  a mistake  is  made.  Statistics  are 
ab.solutely  necessary  for  boards  of  health  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  going  on 
and  to  learn  where  to  direct  their  aim  in  the  way  of  curing  and  preventing  diseases. 

Now  there  is  a flow  of  labor  through  your  plants;  there  is  bound  to  be  a flow 
in  normal  times  and  in  abnormal  times.  The  problem  for  us  is  to  know  how  great 
that  flow  is,  not  only  now  but  in  the  immediate  past,  so  that  we  may  project  our 
preparations  into  the  future  and  provide  for  the  necessary  flow,  and  in  studying 
this  flow’  we  shall  devise  ways  of  preventing  the  loss  to  some  extent  and  to  so 
arrange  the  inflow  that  you  can  utilize  the  labor  that  you  need  in  a proper  way  to 
stimulate  a regular  flow’. 

Now,  I want  to  say  just  a word  about  your  using  the  resources  of  the  employ- 
ment office.  You  do  not  expect  to  get  steel  or  any  other  material  the  next  day 
after  you  order  it.  You  make  your  contracts  for  these  supplies  a long  time  in 
advance,  and  you  do  not  blame  the  producers  if  they  can  not  immediately  put 
through  a rush  order  for  you.  The  same  thing  is  going  to  apply  in  these  sources 
of  labor  supply.  You  have  got  to  tell  them  not  only  what  you  want  to-day,  but 
what  you  will  want  to-morrow  and  next  week. 

This  is  no  time  to  hoard  labor  or  to  get  inordinate  amounts  of  labor  for  your 
own  unmediate  needs.  It  would  be  better  for  you,  for  the  future,  at  least,  if  you 
are  a little  short,  dependmg  upon  us  or  the  governmental  agencies  to  help  you 
get  a larger  flow  later  on. 
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Now,  yesterday  it  was  said  that  the  schedule  sent  out  was  a difficult  one  to 
follow  out.  It  is  our  purpose  to  cooperate  with  you  and  to  incorporate  your  sug- 
gestions in  such  a way  that  the  schedules  asking  for  information  shall  be  clear  and 
exphcit  and  as  simple  as  possible,  and  we  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  function 
is  to  serve  you  and  we  depend  upon  your  help.  So  if  you  can  improve  any  of  the 
questions  or  methods^by  which  we  get  this  information  it  will  be  an  aid  not  only 
to  us  in  our  work  bukto  yourselves  in  the  way  in  which  we  serve  you  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  some  definite  action  should  be  taken  regarding 
the  problem  of  standard  forms.  If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  arrange  for  a 
committee  to  go  over  the  matter  thoroughly  and  make  a report. 

(There  was  no  objection.) 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the^  Conference,  I 
want  to  close  by  thanking  you  in  the  name  of  the  Fleet  Corporation  and  my  col- 
leagues for  the  great  help  which  you  have  been  to  us. 

(Whereupon,  at  12.45  p.  m.,  Saturday,  November  10,  1917,  the  convention 
closed  its  sessions.) 
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